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O‘Mahoney & Co. 


Score Heavily on 
U. S. Steel & Co. 


By NATHAN ROBERTSON 
For Labor Press Association 


WASHINGTON. 


yY S. STEEL’S “first team,” 
‘ }. composed of all its top 
men and its most expen- 
sive statistical equipment, marched 
onto the field before the Joint Con- 
gressional Economic Committee’s 
inquiry into the recent steel prices 
confident of victory, but slunk off 
the field a few hours later whipped, 
according to some scorekeepers, 
by about 100 to 0. 

Steel’s touchdown play was a flat 
statement by Benjamin Fairless, presi- 
dent, that it has “not made a fair re- 
turn on its.sales or investment at any 
time during the past twenty years.” 
But the opposition, composed of some 
of the best minds in Congress, smeared 
that play and every other attempt of 
the steel] team to steal a score. Here is 
the way -the game went: 

Chairman O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) 
kicked off with a prepared statement 
asserting the public’s interest in steel 
prices, which go upward but rarely 
downward at the dictate of U.S. Steel. 
He said we are living in “an era of 
private industrial collectivism” but 
have not yet laid down the rules for 
that kind of a society so that both 
economic and political freedom can be 
maintained. O’Mahoney warned that 
if free enterprise is to survive we must 
maintain competition. If we want com- 
petition we must recognize the nature 
of modern gigantic business. He scored 
with a warning that capitalism must be 
responsive to the people, and should be 
prepared to accept economic democracy. 


Senator Flanders (R., Vt.) scored 
again for the Congressional team with 
a declaration that it would be “nice if 
private business could continue to be 
private business,” but it can’t. 





STEEL’S FAIRLESS 
“Score: Zero 


a 


STATE’S ACHESON 
“Truman’‘s Dilemma” 


REP. BUCHANAN (D., Pa.) scored 
for the House contingent by picking 
up Fairless’ statement about not 
making a fair profit for 20 years and 
asking whai was a fair profit. Fair- 
less tried to dodge, but was cornered. 
O'Mahoney cited official statistics 
showing Steel's profit before taxes in 
1948 was 15.3 percent on its invest- 
ments compared with an average of 
$8.22 over the past thirty years. 
Profits after taxes were 10.2 as com- 
pared with a 30-year average of 5.76. 
Fairless challenged the figures, but 
did not present. any others. The Con- 
gressional team scored again when 
Fairless refused to name a fair profit 
figure, despite his positive assertion 
that steel had not made enough. 

Rep. Patman (D., Tex.) scored again 
for the Congressional team when he 
asked whether the monopolistic basing 
point pricing system would help cen- 
tralize or decentralize the steel indus- 
try. Fairless fumbled, replying: “I don’t 
know that I’m in favor,of decentraliza- 
tion of industry,” clearly indicating his 
willingness to accept monopoly. He 
fumbled again when he said U. S. Steel 
could protect itself whether there was 
a basing point system or not, but some 
of the small companies couldn’t. 

Recalling Elbert Gary’s famous state- 
ment that U.S. Steel should not ex- 
pand beyond 35 percent of the steel 
industry, O’Mahoney got Fairless to 
admit that he was following that 
policy. Shifting quickly, O’Mahoney 
then scored with this statement: “Then, 
as a matter of policy you are not put- 
ting out of business as many small 
companies as you would if you wanted 
to expand beyond 35 percent.” 

O’Mahoney said the implication. of 
the Gary statement, which Fairless had 
endorsed, was that “competition exists 
by sufferance of U.S. Steel.” Fairless 
tried to deny it.. Another score for the 
Congressional team. O’Mahoney ac- 
cused Fairless of “fencing” with him. 
Again, O’Mahoney tried to get the steel 
company head to name a fair profit 
figure, but Fairless continued to duck. 
Again O’Mahoney accused him of 
“fencing.” 

“Profits aren’t something -you can 
push a button and say that’s it,” Fair- 
less said, in his fancy open field run- 
ning exhibition. “That’s what I’m afraid 
of,”- O’Mahoney retorted. “You can 


push a button and fix the profits.” 


Are Acheson's Days Numbered? 


Odds Say No—FDR Myth, 
Dems 1950 Chances Involved 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OLITICAL CIRCLES HERE are buzzing with the comment, “‘Dean 
Acheson’s days as Secretary of State are numbered.” If they are, it 
may turn out to be a very long number. To the White House, the 


status of Acheson is more a dilemma than a number. 


And the dilemma 


is complex; for Dean Acheson today is more than merely a man or a Sec- 


retary of State . 


. his position in the State Department has become a 


symbol. It implies the defense of American foreign policy from Yalta to 
Formosa, and beyond that, the defense of the Roosevelt who, in the minds 
of some, has become a legend sans peur et sans reproche. 


The dilemma of the White House is 
that the dismissal of Acheson would 
signify final repudiation of our unfor- 
tunate Chinese policy: it would mean 
open confession that Yalta was a tragic 
error of judgment; and it would mean 
tacit admission that Roosevelt was not 
“the man who could do no wrong,” and 
that the late President was human in- 
stead of an infallible myth. 


How President Truman will resolve 
this dilemma remains a dark mystery; 
but, unquestionably, Secretary Ache- 
son’s romantic gesture in defense of 
Alger Hiss has hurried the hour of 
decision. 

t a * 

ELEVEN YEARS AGO, Whittaker 
Chambers, ex-Soviet spy, told the 
State Department of his connections 
with Alger Hiss, a friend of the then 
Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. Chambers was informed that 
Acheson, without even investigating 
the charge, had indignantly rejected 
the allegations. 

Ten years later, a grand jury had 
indicted Alger Hiss on the basis’ ot 
the same information Acheson had re- 


“jected, while Acheson himself faced 


a Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing on his confirmation as Secre- 
tary of State. Asked about his relation- 
ship with Hiss, Acheson made the 
romantically gallant reply that his 
friendship was not easily given or 
withdrawn, and even if it cost him the 
nomination as Secretary of State he 
insisted on proclaiming himself the 
friend of the indicted man. 


Then, when a jury in a New York 
Federal courtroom found Alger Hiss 
guilty of perjury, signifying their be- 
lief in the same story that Acheson 
rejected 11 years ago, a story of black 
treason for which the only parallel is 
Benedict Arnold, Secretary Acheson 
made the dramatic statement to a 
hushed press conference that, “I do not 
intend to turn my back on Alger Hiss,” 
and, lawyer-like, cited as his precedent 
the sernion on the Mount of Olives. 


Some might find in this romantic 
gesture a studied position, with points 
of subtlety. Same critics of Acheson's 
friendship for the convicted Hiss have 
asked why the Secretary of State spoke 
out ‘at all? Why did he not remain 
silent, and avoid the fire of criticism? 
But that question overlooks the ob- 
jective fact of what Acheson did 11 


years ago, and the responsibility he 
assumed thereby. To have remained 
silent at this point might conceivably 
have opened the doors to questions fat 
less pleasant to face. 


To speak, therefore, was for Acheson 
preferable to silence; and, in speaking, 
the only logical position to take -was 
the romantic and gallant one he did 
take; so that Acheson’s severest critics 
could hardly say more than that this 
man’s friendship had been imposed 
upon. 


FOR WEEKS BEFORE ACHESON 
proclaimed his unfaltering friendship 
for the convicted Hiss, the debacle of 
our Chinese policy brought storm 
clouds about his head. After this, the 
Secretary of State’s rejection of the 
findings of a Federal jury, and his 
reiteration of devotion to a man found 
guilty of a heinous crime against his 
country, could only react as a thunder- 
clap against the clouds and start a 
deluge. There have since followed de- 
mands for Acheson’s dismissal or res- 
ignation. 


The Republicans in Congress who 
have-been seeking Acheson’s head be- 
cause of our China policy have now 
intensified their demands. But these 
Republicans do not come into the court 
of public opinion with clean hands; 
for they are chiefly the same men who, 
while urging Acheson’s ouster because 
he opposed aid to China, turned around 
several days ago and themselves voted 
to oppose aid to Korea. 

But the Republicans—and 
Democrats who joined them—are no 
longer alone in criticizing Acheson 
The liberals who so strongly supported 
Acheson until recent months have be- 
gun to turn .against him. Acheson 
recently estranged the liberals on two 
grounds: (1) his turnabout position in 
espousing Franco Spain; and (2) his 
support of the food speculators in op- 
posing the FAO proposal for an inter- 
national commodity clearing house 
that would have permitted American 
food surpluses to be used to feed the 
starving -in food-shortage countries. 


some 


Solely on the basis of popular sup- 
port, Secretary Acheson today stands 
on shaky ground, with very few will- 
ing to make any real fight for hin 


(Continued on Page Three) 











-—— East and West ‘ 





‘From Our Special Correspondent’ 





By David J. Dallin —— 





HE NEW TIMES. publication of the 
Soviet Foreign Office, has printed as a 
supplement a book by Ralph Parker en- 
titled, “Conspiracy Against Peace, Notes of an 
English Correspondent.” The New Times, which 
appears in French, German, English and Rus- 
Parker’s work in those 


sian, publishes Mr. 
Janguages too. 


Ralph Parker was a Brit- 
ish correspondent in Eastern 
Europe and in ‘Russia for 
about 15 years. During the 
crucial year before the wat 
he stayed in Prague; afte 
the German attack on Rus- 
sia he was sent to Moscow; 
his reports have been pub- 
lished by Reuter’s, the Times 
clio of Lendon, the New York 

Dollin Times, and a number ot 
English and American magazines. His new 
book is a counterpart to another supplement to 
the New Times of Moscow —the memoirs of 
Annabelle Bucar, former employee of the 
American Embassy in Moscow. Miss Bucar’s 
“revelations” deal with American personnel in 
the Soviet Union; Ralph Parker has done a 
similar job on his British compatriots 


Like the 





Americans in Miss Bucar’s story 


the British in Parker’s book are reactionaries. 
pies. conspirators, black-marketeers—the scum 
of humanity. Soviet officials, on the wiles hand 

ays appear noble, magnanimous, truly dem- 
ocratic. Not one single note of criticism, not the 
slightest deviation from the Soviet line can be 
ciscovered in a book of perhaps 40,000 words 


The Sovet Union is white—the West is black 


NON-COMMUNIST DIPLOMATS are villains 
and spies. Averell Harriman, the former U.S 
Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., is “a man with the 
face of a criminal who is paying blackmail to 
avoid the revelation of his crimes, cringing as 
if afraid of his neighbors.” Father Brown of 
the Catholic Church in Moscow is a man with 

a bad reputation”; according to Parker’s tattle, 
Father Brown had to leave Russia because 
“under the influence of a drink he had struck 
his servant.” 

Parker’s spy-mania is comparable only to 
that of Soviet agencies. The head of Reuter’s 
bureau in Prague, Rudl, was a secret member 
of a Hitlerite organization. Paul Dukes, agent ot 
a British insurance company, was viofently anti- 
Soviet, and consequently a spy. The Belgrade 
correspondent of the London Times was an 
agent of British Intelligence. British diplo- 
matic couriers in the Balkans carried arms in 
their diplomatic pouches. British and German 
secret agents worked “alongside each other.” In 
London, Parker reports, I “got the impression 
that nearly all my friends in London were 
working in some sort of information office.” 

British diplomacy in Eastern Europe, _Mi 
Parker asserts, “aimed at the setting-up of dic- 
tatorial governments in these countries.” Th 
British are responsible for the death of “the 


German peasant,” Werner Neifliess, in Spain 

they almost delivered him to the Gestapo. The 
German “anti-Fascist” (read: Communist) Kar 
Stock fell into the hands of the Nazi police and 
was killed—once again the British diplomats 


are guilty 

Soviet leaders and their, loyal. people are 
endowed with perfection. “As I watched them 
listening attentively to the voice of Stalin, I 
saw something I had never seen before—a 
wave of hope and joy spreading across the 
raised, alert faces.” Parker knows that “these 
men completely trust their government . . . this 
is the only explanation why they bore all priva- 
tions with such courage.” 

Finally, in Germany only the Communists 


conduct a “really popular policy”; Max Reiman, 
the Communist leader in the West, is a coura- 
geous, sympathetic, handsome man (this was, 
of course, written by Parker before Reiman’s 
troubles started). Kurt Schumacher, leader of 
the Social Democrats, is a despicable national- 
ist who tries to out-Nazi the late Fuehrer. 
Parker’s interview with Schumacher, as he re- 
ports it, is a falsification from beginning to end. 


THE GRAVE ASPECTS of Parker’s book 
can be expressed in this question: How was it 
possible for this liar and scoundrel to parade 
as an independent correspondent of some of 
the world’s greatest press organs, during one 
of the most crucial decades in our history? How 


did it happen that 4 man who is so, uncritical 
of Soviet Russia, but to whom his own country’s 
Labor and Tory parties appear as the enemies 
of progress and peace, was allowed to dissemi- 
nate his Communist lies and poison the political 
atmosphere through esteemed journals like the 
Times of London and the New York Times? 

Part of the explanation lies in the West’s 
own uncritical attitude toward its Soviet ally 
during wartime; but part is due to inability to 
differentiate between an objective reporter on 
Russia and an outright foreign agent. 

Parker was not the only man who served the 
Kremlir in the guise of a foreign correspondent; 
other American and British reporters in Mos- 
cow, like Parker, deceived their editors and 
their readers during the war. Some have since 
revised their views; some have had to leave 
Russia, having been accused of “espionage” and 
other crimes; but some still parade as “experts” 

v o@ : 
on Russia and Eastern Europe, pretending te 
be honest observers while dishing out Parker’s 
brand of truth in well known “liberal” 
publications. . 





— The Home Front 








The Centuries 


Look Down 











WEEK OR TWO AGO | attended a confer- 

ence on world affairs in Philattelphia. In 

New York we hold such ceremonies in 
the Waldorf-Astoria. There are advantages 
about meeting in such a swanky hotel. You 
eather in the Gold Room or the Peacock Room 
or the Spread-Eagle Room, and it gives you a 
luxury and power. You feel sure that 
people who are called to 
order in such a place must 
have the brains and energy 
to deal with the most chal- 
lenging problem. They can 
stave off war, starvation, 
ignorance, even the atom 
bomb. And when, after all 
the speeches have been duly 
applauded, the audience files 
, into a brilliantly lighted and 

Bohn ‘luxuriously spread dining- 
room and partakes of one of Oscar’s perfectly 
planned feasts, one’s sense of well-being and 
confidence is increased. 

Now in Philadelphia they do sueh things 
better. The Regional Conference on American 
Foreign Policy, sponsored by the World Affairs 
Council of Philadelphia in cooperation with the 
Department of State, met in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania. There is about 
the halls of this institution no such glitter as 
that which blinds the eye in Oscar’s domain 
up on Park Avenue. But on the way to the 
rather austere auditorium in which the main 
sessions were held, I passed through a gallery 
filled with the spears and warclubs of the Incas. 
And while I was listening to speeches about 
atomic power, I could glimpse through a partly- 
open door the rather seductive but also for- 
bidding contours of an Egyptian lion-headed 
war-goddess. Having experience that ran back 
to the 16th Century B. C., she seemed to be 
taking in the proceedings with a slightly su- 
perior sort of sneer. As the discussion de- 
veloped I felt like inviting her in to express 
her opinion. 


sense ol 


THIS DISCUSSION, I am happy to report, 
was realistic and enlightening. The speakers 
did not ignore the impasse to which the Rus- 
sians have brought international affairs. Under 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk gave a sharp 
outline of the present crisis in Europe and 
Asia. General Frederick Osborn, who has rep- 
resented the United States in many of the ne- 
gotiations on atomic energy, showed in detail 
hew the Russians have stymied every attempt 
at arms control. 

This World Affairs Council is the Phila- 


By William E. Bohn 


delphia unit of the Foreign Policy Association. 
Remembering the ancient fellow-traveler taint 
of the FPA, I had my ear cocked for some pro- 
Communist, pro-Russian blast. But it never 
came. There were, instead, only a couple of 
feeble peeps. Dr. Gilbert White, President of 
Haverford College, was patiently hopeful that 
if we keep forever at it we shall eventually 
catch the Bolsheviks in a softened and pliable 
mood. Owen Lattimore, much toned down 
nowadays, shyly suggested in a sort of lateral 
attack on the Truman Doctrine that the send- 
ing of arms to Turkey had unbalanced the 
Turkish budget. The idea was that the poor 
Turks had to spend’so much on training their 
people to use the American gifts that they were 
forced to skimp their appropriations for edu- 
cation and welfare. 

IN THE MIDDLE of the afternoon, while a 
Philadelphia businessman was explaining the 
difficulties connected with the execution of 
President Truman’s Point Four, I got enough 
of speech-making. That gallery of SouthyAmer- 
ican antiquities was too much of a temptation 
for me to withstand. The ancient Incas, es- 
pecially, have always had an irresistible attrac- 
tion for me. I have long held that we have 
failed to learn the lessons which can be drawn 
from their experience. 

In a case not far from our conference room 
I found an exhibit which throws light on the 
achievement of these people hedged in on a 
narrow strip of virtual desert between the 
Andes and the Pacific. I saw how it is that they 
managed to solve their problems without a 
Marshall Plan or a Point Four. 

These were what we call Indians, the original 
settlers of South America. Through their own 
know-how and energy they bred beautiful 
vegetables from the weeds of the desert. In 
this museum case I saw corn, beans and pea- 
nuts which dated from pre-Columbian days 
To breed these plants and build the irrigation 
systems which made their culture possible re- 
quired intelligence and energy applied over 
centuries of time. 
stroyed what they built, shipped their gold to 
Spain, and turned their land into a desert 
again. ° 

Perhaps we owe to what we call “backward” 
peoples all that we are now offering to deliver 
to them. I suspect that the main lesson to learn 
from the Incas, however, is that these people, 
any people, in South America, Asia or Africa— 
if they are ever to get on, to get out, to get up 
— must be given a chance to do things for 
themselves. 
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Acheson's 
Future | 


(Continued from Page One) 


In any ordinary case, therefore, Ache- . 


son’s resignation would perhaps al- 
ready have occurred. 
° ” * * 


BUT THIS IS FAR FROM being an 
ordinary case. The resignation or dis- 
missal of Acheson cannot escape being 
interpreted by the whole world as a 
confession of the disaster of our China 
policy. 


Even worse: Repudiation of our 
China policy compels the further con- 
fession that the basis of that policy, the 
Yalta Declaration, was a fantastic and 
costly mistake. And that cannot be 
admitted without also admitting that 
this mistake was made by Roosevelt, 
whose spirit still billows the sails of 
the Democratic party’s victorious ship 
of state; nor can such an admission be 
made without noting the fact that 
President Roosevelt's chief adviser at 
Yalta was the same Alger Hiss who 
has. just been found guilty of having 
consorted with Soviet spies. 


Here is a package, of political liabil- 
ities: our China policy, Alger Hiss, 
Yalta. The White House would enjoy 
nothing more than getting rid of the 
taint of all three. But this is a political 
year. Can the administration admit our 
China policy was a mistake.... Yalta 
was a msitake.... Alger Hiss was & 
mistake? What would be the result of 
such admissions? How would political 
foes use them in the campaign to 
culminate next November? 


The answer to these questions lies, 
perhaps, in a further question. Are the 
Amerecan people mature enough to 
contemplate the towering historical 
figure of President Roosevelt and ac- 
cept the fact that-their great men err? 

If the White House decides the 
people are not mature enough to ac- 
¢ept greatness with flaws, and its at- 
tendant consequences without seeking 
a scapegoat, it will have no choice but 
to stand by its guns and admit-nothing. 
In that case there wilk be no dismissal 
or resignation of Dean Acheson. 


However, if the White House feels 
that the people are mature enough to 
aecept a human concept in the place 
of a legend, you might start looking 
for the departure of Secretary Ache- 
son, perhaps after some quiet interval. 


Ed nD A 
The M Tick 
STRAWS IN THE WIND DEPT.: The Komsomol magazine, The attacks on cosmopelitans and bourgeois scientists continue with 
Ogoniok (No. 47, 1949), has begun publication of “New German occasional emphasis on fields heretofore neglected. Pravda (November 


second World War.” 


national proletariat.” 
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- have a distinct feeling that a num- 


Poetry” in translation. The journal, Problems of History (No. 9, 1949. 
has a long article praising the “anti-bourgeodis” historiography of pres- 
ent Eastern Germany. Arokodil (No. 33, 1949) has a cartoon showing 
a Western capifalist, how-tie, top-hat and all, provoking the Nazis 
to attack Russia. A new Soviet book by N. Shpanov, entitled, “War 
mongers.” describes “the ties between American and German monop- 
olies which played the decisive role in preparing and unleashing the 


The Literary Gazette (November 30, 1949) gives a concise formula 
for the role of art in Soviet society: The Soviet citizen “expects from 
art an active interference in his private life.” 


Pravda editorializes (November 6, 1949): “Under the leadership 
of the Bolshevik Party, the peoples of our Fatherland are carrying 
out iheir great historical mission—to be the shock-troop of the inter- 


“ What's with Guy Emery Shipler? The Churchman has been 
running pro-Tito propaganda. A recent issue had articles by Edward 
Corsi and Sava N. Kosanovic, Yugoslavia Ambassador to U.S. 





—S$quinting at Labor- 

















NE VOTE FOR LABOR UNITY. We called on 
Max Zaritsky of the Hat Workers the other after- 
noon with a vague intention of inquiring what 

had prompted the president of an AFL affiliate to 
announce his retirement from office at the callow age 
of 65, a time of life when many Federation officials are 
just beginning to flutter their wings. Instead, we got 


involvedein a discussion of the ordinarily arid subject’ 


of labor unity. “I’ve never been as 
excited about this as I am now.” 
Zaritsky said. “Something is obvi- 
ously up; they're serious about it at 
AFL and CIO headquarters for the 
first time in years.” He did not see 
any prospect that the two organiza- 
tions could be merged immediately 
by fiat from above, or that there 
wouldn’i be fairly continual bicker- 
ing over jobs and status. But he did 


ber of external forces, chiefly the 
Russian crisis, were working to 
compress the labor movement into one mass; and that 
the recent pro-unity speeches of Green, Woll, Du- 
binsky and Reuther were perfectly sincere. We asked 
about that anonymous AFL official who had told a 
Times reporter that “the real bar to unity in the labor 
movement is the vested interest.“ “Oh, sure.” Zaritsky 
said. “We had that problem when the Hatters and Cap 
Workers merged sixteen years‘ago. At first. you have 
to create a lot of more-or-less fictitious internationals, 
with separate departments and separate constitutions, 
so nobody's feelings are hurt. But sooner or later. 
they come together. It's like putting a man and woman 
together in an apartment.” We considered this analogy 
a moment, and then asked Zaritsky, whether he 
planned to make more phone calls than usual if the 
telephone workers went on strike. “Why not?” he 
said. “I'll call all day.” Maybe things are looking up 
for labor unity. 


Seligman 


POPULAR FRONT IN SCHENECTADY. Jim Carey, 
the energetic secretary-treasurer of the CIO, has had 
the great misfortune in recent years to be a crusader 
for a cause that the press somehow never gets around 
to mentioning. His cause is the abolition of that warm 
spirit of cooperation which has been developed be- 
tween the great electrical companies, principally 
General Electric, and the Stalinoids who ruf the 
United Electrical Workers. L. R. Boulware, the GE 


_ vice-president in charge of labor relations, has an in- 


teresting philosophy about Communists. He doesn’t 
like ‘them, of course, but he detests them at least no 
more than he does the leaders of the CIO- electrical 
workers. “We believe,” says a recent GE newspaper 
advertisement, “that what each side advocates would 


8 





22, 1949) attacks Soviet paleontologists for praising their Western col- 
leagues and for applying “empiricism” in their work instead of Marxist 
foregone conclusions. The Literary Gazette (November, 23, 1949) 
attacks Soviet geographers for avoiding political problems and for 
failing to make use of “the genial works of Lenin and Stalin” in solv- 
ing problems of geography And a flood of articles condemns Soviet 
philologists for a variety of crimes ranging from the use of Western 
(such as h and j) instead of Russian symbols in the transcription of 


By Daniel Seligman 


result in the long run in substantially the same thing 
for our employees, our company, and our country.” 
In the short run, however, the comrades seem to be 
distinctly more sufferable, doubtless because they are 
distinctly weaker. In any case, the running warfare 
between the UE and the IUE-CIO seems to have 
shaken the GE’s fine impartiality once again. At 
Schenectady, early last month, while both unions were 
preparing -for an NLRB election, an amazing thing 
happened. More than 10,000 UE dues check-off ‘cards 
suddenly appeared in the GE Schenectady plant, and 
several thousand of them were signed the same 
day. The IUE charges that’“such an enormous under- 
taking as this could never have been accomplished 
without flagrant, illegal collusion between GE and UE, 
between foremen and other management representa- 


_ tives and leaders of ... UE.” At the time the cards 


were circulated through the plant, GE had a suit 
pending in Federal Court seeking to determine whether 
these dues rightfully belonged to the UE or the IUE; 
in other words, the company had first admitted doubt 
about the matter, then arbitrarily gone ahead and 
decided in favor of the UE. But IUE’s case impressed 
Judge Samuel Kaufman sufficiently for him to issue 
an injunction against the company’s turning over the 
dues money to the UE. 
* ie * 
BACKING & FILLING. About 50,000 journalists 
(our estimate) were saved from sudden unemploy- 
ment when the NLRB ruled that a union paper cannot 
be banned for consistently printing libelous material. 
... The Citizens’ Committee of Massachusetts has 
finished a detailed report on the interesting subject of 
gambling in large. manujacturing plants. According to 
Business Week, the report will show that the “take” 
by professional gamblers involves upwards of $150 
million a year in Massachusetts alone, and that it’s a 
billion-dollar business throughout the nation. Since 
professional musclemen are frequently involved, some 
companies and unions have been chary of fighting it 
openly. But a vast number of union leaders have be- 
come increasingly concerned lest the growth in gam- 
bling. might carry with it the prospect of racketeer 
influence in the large industrial unions, which have 
previously been free of this problem... . The Commu- 
nist campaign to seduce John L. Lewis into a third 
labor federation, previously reported in this space, has 
now reached epic proportions, though the comrades 
are not yet talking openly about their prospects. The 
chief maneuver at the moment involves pledges of 
various kinds of aid to the miners from Stakhanovite 
locals in the UE. A Daily Worker editorial of January 
16 asked: “What is your local union doing? We urge 
that support for the miners who are fighting with their 
backs to the wall be given immediate attention in all 
union locals and internationals.” 
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Turkic languages, to the (hitherto undisputed) assertion that Finnish = 
played an important role in therformation of the Russian language. = 
More and more the official role also asserts the “autonomous” develop- & 
ment of the Slavic languages in the past, denying their dependence on & 
any Indo-European group, which is labeled a Nazi invention. = 
A recent Byelorussian poem featured in the Soviet press (Decem- = 

ber 18, 1949): : - 
* “|... Though we have completed the destruction = 

Of the Fascist enemy hordes, = 
Therewith has not yet ended = 

Thé battle against capitalism. . . .” = 

—Allan Dane. = 
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By MILTON R. KONVITZ 


ORLD WAR IL and‘the cold 
Wes against communism and 

communists, have led many 
college-administrators and professors to 
undertake some thorough soul-search- 
ing. “Why,” they have begun to ask, 
“are Americans fighting all brands of 
totalitarianism? In what ways is tota- 
litarianism inconsistent with demo- 
cracy, and why is democracy prefer- 
able, even at the risk of one’s life?” 

Until democracy was challenged by 
Hitler and Stalin, we felt that’ only 
chauvinists could speak of the “Amer- 
ican way of life” without feeling un- 
comfortably hypocritical. It was the 
patrioteers who alone had been willing 
or eager to make open confession of 
faith, to take and to administer oaths 
of loyalty, and to claim to be the car- 
riers of the true faith. The rest of us 
felt that we could take our freedom 
and our free institutions, and the prin- 
ciples on which they are based, quite 
for granted. 

Today many people feel that both 
communism and reaction should be 
openly and militantly challenged, on 
behalf of ideals higher than those with 
which the “American way of life” is 
identified in conventional Fourth of 
July orations. 

And it is felt that this challenge 
should be met on our college and uni- 
versity campuses, just as it is being 
met in our trade unions, legislatures, 
churches and synagogues, and other in- 
stitutions; that college professors ought 
to be able to discuss the principles, 
assumptions and institutions of demo- 
cracy with as good a conscience as 
when they discuss Plato’s “Republic,” 
the Renaissance, or Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy”; that they ought to be able 
to discuss the ‘American way of life” 
with the same intelligence and objec- 
tivity that they apply to a discussion 
of the “Greek way of life.” The writ- 
ings of Sidney Hook and Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., the fight over civil rights, 
the adoption of the UN Declaration otf 
Human Rights, the Marshall Plan, the 
messages of President Truman and the 
housecleaning of the CIO are among 
the factors that have helped bring 
about a change in the climate of 
academic opinion. 

THE NEW ACADEMIC VIEW is 
probably best-expressed in the reso- 
lution on “Preservation of Democracy,” 
adopted July 8, 1949, by the National 
Education Association, and sponsored 
by twenty leading educators, among 
them John K. Norton, James B. Conant 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower. This reso- 
lution states that all schools have an 
obligation to teach the rights, privileges 
and responsibilities of living in a de- 
mocracy; to teach that the American 
way of life is founded on the dignity 
and worth of the individual. At the 
same time, the resotution states, Amer- 
ican schools should teach about com- 
munism and all forms of totalitarian- 
sm, “including the principles and prac- 
tices of the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist party in the United States.” A 
caveat is added: “Teaching about com- 


munism does not mean advocacy of - 


ommunism. Such advocacy should 
not be permitted in American schools. 
Members of the Communist party shall 
not be employed in the American 
schools.” 

Exposing communism is much easier 
than is teaching about democracy, for 
there is always the danger that the 
latter might become a course in apolo- 
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getics. But that danger is not insuper- 
able if one does not permit himself to 
forget that his vocation is teaching— 
a vocation which thrusts upon the prac- 
titioner the duty of examining all sides 
of a question and letting the light of his 
intelligence discover what others might 
prefer to be left hidden. The teacher 
must not permit himself to become 
subject to what Kierkegaard, in Purity 
of Heart Is to Will One Thing, calls 
double-mindedness—readiness to judge 
others but not himself: 

Here, too the speaker has his own 
life, his own frailties, his own share 
of doubleness of mind. Oh, that the 
talk might not seem to wish to judge 
or accuse others. For to wish to judge 
others instead of one’s self would also 
be double-mindedness. Oh, that the 
talk might not seem to press de- 
mands that are binding upon others 
but that exempt the speaker, as if 
he had only the task of talking. For 
this, too, is double-mindedness, just 
as it is hidden pride to wish to offer 
comfort to others but not to be will- 
ing to let oneself be comforted. 


“ oo * 


HE WHO GIVES A COURSE in an 
American college about democracy and 
communism, finds it easy to judge and 
accuse communism and communists, 
but he must, at the same time, always 
be ready to direct judgment and ac- 
cusations against democracy for its 
own—we hope temporary—failings. He 
should be ready, for instance, to discuss 
the report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights, the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, the reports of the Senate Special 
Committee to Study Problems of Amer- 
ican Small Business, the recent report 
on “Low-Income Families and Eco- 
nomic Stability” prepared for the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, the monopoly hearings, 
the TNEC reports, the reports of the 
National Resources Committee and the 
National Resources Planning Board. 
While he will compare democracy and 
communism with justifiable pride in 
the American way of life, he will do 
so with open-mindedness and _ not 
double-mindedness, and he must be 
willing to let himself be comforted. 
Any other approach will quickly afford 
his students an opportunity to brand 
him as a propagandist instead of a 
teacher, and he will accomplish more 
harm than good. 

Although our way of life originated 
several centuries ago, when we began 
to offer a course in the Development of 
American Ideals at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
jations, Cornell University, four years 
ago, there were no published materials 
available, and we had to improvise 


with mimeographed materials as we 
went along. This year West Publishing 
Company has published Law and So- 
ciety, edited by the late Sidney Post 
Simpson and Julius Stone. It is a mam- 
moth piece of work, in three large vol- 
umes, with a total of some 2,300 pages. 
Although planned for use in law 
schools, we find that college sopho- 
mores can get a great deal out of read- 
ing them. The first volume supplies the 
historical background for a consider- 
ation, in the second volume, of the 
rights, privileges and responsibilities 
of living in a democracy, the interests 
that are pressing and secured in Amer- 
ican life. The third volume is devoted 
mainly to fascism and communism. It 
is an impressive and useful. work if 


one selects from the readings those 


that, more than others, will interest 
and instruct his students. 


~ * ” 


AND NOW THE STAFF of Social 


‘Sciences I in the College of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago has made available 
over 250 important writings and docu- 
ments which illustrate the great issues 
and controversies in American history. 
The readings have been tested in 
courses at Chicago and have, according 
to the editors, survived the test. (The 
People Shall Judge. 2 volumes. Se- 
lected and edited by The Staff, Social 
Sciences I, College of the University of 
Chicago. University of Chicago. Press. 
797 and 931 pp. $4.50 each.) 

The work opens with 120 pages of 
readings that show the conflict over 
authority and liberty in colonial Amer- 
ica and in England in the 17th century. 
Among these readings are selections 
from Locke’s Second Treatise.on Civil 
Government, Locke’s essay “On Toler- 
ation,’ and selections from Hobbes’ 
Leviathan. The work ends with 175 
pages devoted to recent foreign policy, 
including an address by Vishinsky to 
the UN Assembly; the North Atlantic 
Pact, and statements on the Pact by 
Acheson, Robert Schuman, and Soviet 
spokesmen; the Marshall Plan; the 
Truman Doctrine; and the Baruch pro- 
posals for the control of atomic energy. 

The other 1,400 pages deal with the 
American Revolution, the Constitution, 
Hamilton vs. Jefferson, the beginnings 
of .American foreign policy, the char- 
acter of Jacksonian democracy, the 
Civil War, Reconstruction, social crit- 
icism, and the politics of industrialism 
(1865-1914), foreign policy of the early 
twentieth century. Over 300 pages are 
devoted to economic policy and prob- 
lems of freedom in our own day, in- 
cluding the Full Employment Bill and 
the Mundt-Nixon Bill. In each instance 
editorial notes provide sufficient back- 
ground for the selection. In many in- 
stances both sides of the debate are 
represented by writings; the editors 





roads of the 48 states: 


women crazy.’ 


deepest satisfaction.’ ” 





Ilya Shave? 


“ ESIDES a few talented writers there are in the United States 

4 B tens of thousands of writers who poison the souls of the Amer- 
icans. ... It is sufficient to recall that 62 novels out of a hun- 

dred describe rapes and that 54 pictures out of 100 show savage mur- 
ders.... The U.S. way of life... is described by the writers and by 
the U.S. businessmen. The sayings of the latter are found along the 


“If you perspire when you dance, your fiance will leave you. 


Try our ideal method against perspiration.’ 
”“*He who eats a lot of spinach renders even the most frigid 


‘*If Jesus Christ, instead of a vinegar-soaked sponge, had been 
given a glass of Coca-Cola on the’cross, he would have died with the 


—ILYA EHRENBURG, in Kultura I Zhizn, January. 1950. 








ducation for Democracy 


have not been afraid to*include writ- 
ings by dissenters like Norman Thomas, 
Thoreau, Mr. Justice Harlan (in civil 
rights cases), and Rubert M. LaFollette. 


& ok os 


ON THE WHOLE, the Chicago ap- 
proach seems to approximate the Great 
Issues course offered at Amherst. D. C. 
Heath has recently published eight 
pamphlets, prepared by the American 
Studies staff of Amherst College, each 
devoted to the debate of a major Amer- 
ican isue; e. g., the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution, the 
Turner thesis, slavery, the New Deal. 


The work by Simpson and Stone 
comes closer to meeting the spirit of 
the NEA resolution on “Preservation of 
Democracy” than does the Chicago or 
Amherst work; for the work by Simp- 
son and Stone is devoted mainly to the’ 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
presently found, or making claim for 
recognition, in American “democracy, 
and the contrast between ‘totalitarian 
communism and fascism and Amer- 
ican democracy; and only a third: of the 
work may be said to be of a historical’ 
nature; while the work ‘by. the Chicago 
and Amherst staffs seems to reflect a 
major interest in historical develop- 
ments. (At Chicago they offer another 


course—Social - Sciénces © III—which . 


deals with the great contemporary 
issues, but the materials used in that 
course have not been published.) 

The agreements are, however, more 
significant than the differences, for all 
three works are:concerned with a quest 
father than aé_ discovery already 
achieved. This is by far the most signif- 
icant aspect of present developments 
on our college and university campuses. 
The new courses in American history, 
issues, ideals and institutions take as 
their point of departure the Socratic 
maxim that the unexamined life is not 
worth living, and that this is true of the 
democratic life as it is of any other. 

And the examination is never ended; 
it is a continuous process—continucns 
with life. It requires an open mind, 
committed only to the truth and the 
freedom to search for the truth. Its im- 
pulse is a belief in the free intelligence 
and a belief that the good life can be 
achieved only if one can compare and 
weigh .alternatives.. with. full .knowl- 
edge of what they involve in terms of 
moral, esthetic, scientific and religious 
values. Whether the free, morally res- 
ponsible intelligence of the teacher and 
his students works with issues that are 
predominantly contemporary or pre- 
dominantly historical, while important, 
is not a matter of ultimate significance. 

The chief trouble with the exclu- 
sively historical approach to the prob- 
lem of our present human condition 
is that, if long exposed to historical 
study, we may begin to feel with Sa- 
muel Butler that “Life is one long 
process of getting tired,” and that, after 
all, history supplies us_ insufficient 
premises from which to draw sufficient 
conclusions for the life that we must 
live today. The best that we can learn 
from history is the lesson of humility. 
Given a human being’s moral sense 
this lesson can be quickly learned by, 
as the Psalmist says, simply considering 
the heavens, the moon and. the stars. 

This is not intended to mean that. his- 
tory is unimportant. History is impor- 
tant but only when it is made subordi- 
nate to the present and the future. 

The works produced by the staffs of 
Chicago and Amherst and the new 
courses being offered there ahd at other 
colleges and universities show -that 
many educators today religiously follow 
the maxim of Goethe: “Remember to 
live!” for to them history is part of 
the creative process of the intelligence 
and moral will. 


THE NEW LEADER 
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By HENRY LEE MOON 


seizes many of our liberals when 

they are confronted with the 
stark realities of Negro-white relations. 
Men who will battle entrenched reac- 
tion on the Jabor front and on other 
basic issues, come hell or high water, 
turn tail and flee ignominously before 
_the synthetic fury of Dixiecrat dema- 
Yogues whenever the race issue is 


A STRANGE and enervating malady 


raised. So widespread is this affliction - 


that one is compelled to wonder 
whether it stems from a subconscious 
sympathy with the southern point of 
view. 

In his series, “The Politics of Segre- 
gation,”” William E. Leuchtenberg re- 
veals himself a victim of this ailment 
that besets so many liberals. He is for 
federal aid to education and for a fed- 
erally-aided housing program. Being a 
“liberal,” he would accept such pro- 
grams on an unsegregated basis. How- 
ever, he is faint-hearted and myopic. 
He is unwilling to make a real fight 
for « democratic program. To be sure 





alterably Opposed to racial segrega- 
tion, and particularly in public faeili- 
ties and institutions in any way sup- 
ported by public funds. Our opposition 
is no less forthright in Alabama than 
in Michigan. We opposed a housing 
program without safeguards against 
discrimination and segregation because 
we have seen the federal government 
introduce into areas, both North and 
South, a rigid pattern of segregation 
which had not existed prior to the 
introduction of  federally-sponsored 
housing. In addition to the regular 
housing agencies, both TVA and an 
atom-bomb project set up Jim Crow 
residential barriers in new government- 
owned towns. 

Accordingly, we opposed the housing 
act of 1949 and the federal aid to edu- 
cation bill in the same Congress. Mr. 
Leuchtenberg recalls that in 1943 our 
secretary, Walter White, had urged de- 
feat of the Langer amendment to the 
federal aid to education bill in the 
belief that the amendment would mean 
the sure defeat of the bill. In 1949, the 
Association heartily supported anti- 


GEORGIA SCHOOLHOUSE 
No Safeguards, No Programs 


he is wjlling to struggle where the 
forces of reaction are not so con- 
solidated and strong. But in the face 
of the baillyhoo and demagoguery of 
the embattled Dixiecrats, he counsels 
surrender. 

Moreover, he reveals a lack of ac- 
quaintance with conditions and trends 
in the South. As a matter of fact, ex- 
cept in the newer cities, the patterns 
of residential segregation in the South 
are far less rigid than in’'New York or 
Chicago. In Macon, Charleston and 
New Orleans and even in Atlanta and 
Richmond, there is no such concentra- 
tion of the Negro population as in Chi- 
cago’s Southside, New York’s Harlem 
or Detroit’s Paradise Valley. Both in 
the slums and in middle-class areas, 
Negro and white families have lived 
side by side in many Southern cities 
over a tong period. 

ae » x 

IT IS TRUE that the mere mention- 
of the possibility of eliminating segre- 
gation will evoke endless and vocifer- 
ous protests from the confirmed Dixie* 
crat, who may himself have a Negro 
neighbor. This is purely a matter of 
sentantics. Traditionally, he is com- 
mitted to a policy of segregation, and 
when anyone threatens to undermine 
this concept, the Dixiecrat is driven to 
explosive vituperation. ; 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancemen* Colored People is un- 


FEBRUARY 4, 1950 


segregation amendments to the educa- 
tion bill. This merely illustrates how 
fast the trend is moving. 

We will continue to support relevant 
non-discriminatory amendments to so- 
cial welfare bills. We do, however, op- 
pose so-called civil rights riders to bills 
which have nothing to do with such 
issues. In January, 1950, NAACP Act- 
ing Secretary Roy Wilkins opposed the 
Langer amendments to the oleomar- 
garine bill because “lynching, polltaxes, 
and other such civil rights questions are 
not germane to, or involved in, the 
repeal of the oleomargarine tax.” 

In 1943, there was practically no in- 
stanee. of co-education of the races in 
any southern community. By 1949, 
racial barriers in ,higher education in 
several Southern in&Stitutions had been 
surmounted, and the organization had 
become convinced that, through legal 
action and legislation, democratic edu- 
cation could be introduced widely in 
the South. 

Accordingly, we have instituted suits 
not only against state universities in 
the South but also against local school 
boards in an effort to break down seg- 
regation in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as well as in higher 
education. We know that the South 
cannot afford to maintain a dual system 
of education with both races receiving 
equal and high standard facilities and 
training. We-have proposed, in ac- 


habits, Balance of Power. 


Dixiecrats ...” 
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cordance with the requirements of the 
Constitution, to make the maintenance 
of this dual system so expensive that 
the South will itself recognize its in- 
ability to continue adherence to this 
obsolete practice. 

x * % 

MR. LEUCHTENBER fears that, 
rather than permit unsegregated educa- 
tion, the South will choose no educa- 
tion. We have much greater faith in 
the basic common sense of Southerners, 
including the Dixiecrats. Experience 
has taught us that probably no more 
than one out of every hundred South- 
erners would choose to bring his chil- 
dren up in ignorance rather than have 
them atternd schools also attended by 
Negro children. We quite frankly are 
willing to have that one hundredth 
family grow up in ignorance if the 
other ninety-nine are being provided 
with an opportunity to receive a dem 
ocratic education. There is no record 
of withdrawals from the University of 
Arkansas, the University of Oklahoma, 
the University of Texas, St. John’s 
College or Black Mountain College be- 
cause of the admission of Negro stu- 
dents. Nor has a single star fallen from 
its place in high heaven. 

Mr. Leuchtenberg devoted consider- 
able space to blaming the NAACP for 
the defeat of social legislation because 
we have supported anti-segregation 
amendments regardless of the motives 
of those who presented them. We know, 
as well as he, that neither Senator 
Bricker nor Senator Cain is a friend of 
civil rights. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that we can be against segrega- 
tion on Monday and for it on Tuesday. 
We do not believe that we can abandon 
our position and principles merely be- 
cause they may be, for entirely differ- 
ent motives, advocated by- persons with 
whom we have many and fundamental 
disagreements. 

The author of “The Politics of Segre- 
gation” is like a person who, being in- 
convenienced and discomforted by the 
lack of heat during a coal strike or of 
transportation in a transit strike, frets 
and fumes at the union and places the 
total blame upon the workers without 
ever once seeking to place any re- 
sponsibility upon the employers. We 
expect this kind of attitude from an 
uninformed public, but we do not ex- 
pect it from liberals who should have 
some understanding of the issues in- 
volved. As a liberal Mr. Leuchtenberg 
probably would turn his ire against 
the employers rather than against the 
workers, but as a “liberal” his de- 
nunciation is not aimed at the Dixie- 
crats and reactionary Republicans who 
kill social. welfare legislation but rather 





Mr. Moon is by no means defensive in his reply to Mr. Ceuchten- 
berg. Rather, he counterattacks by charging Mr. Leuchtenberg with 
being “faint-hearted and myopic,” and with counseling “surrender .. . 
in the face of the ballyhoo and demagoguery of the embattled 


One devastating contrast is made by Mr. Moon in discussing the 
liberal’s wholehearted support of a union which is blamed for public 
inconveniences caused by a strike, and the same “liberal’s” readiness 
to give up when reactionaries threaten to kill social legislation carry- 
ing anti-segregation riders. That, 
raised in William Leuchtenberg’s pieces. 
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The Politics of Inerti 
TUL LLL 
The debate is launched. William E. Leuchtenberg’s two articles 
on “The Politics of Segregation’ (The New Leader, January 14 and 
21) have drawn the fire of Henry Lee Moon, who speaks for the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. In 
addition to being the NAACP’s Director of Public Relations, Mr. 


Moon is a former member of the staff of the Federal Housing Author- 
ity and author of the only authoritative volume on Negro voting 
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remember, was the basic issue 
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at the NAACP, which insists that suck 
legislation should be democratic to the 
hilt, without the recognition of any 
racial distinctions among the citizens 
of this country. 


MR. LEUCHTENBERG is _pess 
mistic. He believes that there is n 
answer to the issues raised in his 
article. We are convinced that there is 
an answer, and that answer is intens 
fied and expanded political action i 
the South by such groups as the CI¢ 
Political Action Committee, AFL’s px 
litical wing, the ADA and the NAACP 

There are liberal elements in th 
South which can be cultivated if ther: 
is a political base upon which they can 
stand for support. Senators Peppe: 
Graham and Kefauver, while excep 
tional in the Senate, are not without 
allies in the South. An intelligently 
conducted campaign to swell the nun 
ber of voters in the Southern states 
and to hunt out and support decent 
candidates, could result within a decade 
in a complete regeneration of Souther 
polities. It is no easy task, but it shoulc 
not be one to daunt fighting liberals 
It is, of course, no task for the faint 
hearted. 

This is the road we prefer to tak: 
toward realization of our democratic 
objectives. We reject surrender. We 
refuse to grant to the South privileges 
of abuse denied to other regions. A 
national policy must be national with 
no regional exceptionalism. We are as 
much opposed to segregation in Louis 
iana as we are in Minnesota, and re- 
ject Mark Ethridge’s declamation that 
segregation will last for a thousand 
years (strangely reminiscent of Hitler's 
vaunt that the Third Reich would 
‘endure for ten centuries). We believe 
that the South can be cleansed of the 
stench of segregation 

Mr. Leuchtenberg entitles his arti 
cles, “The Politics of Segregation.’ 
What he 
polities of inertia. 


proposes, however, is -the 


prtccree 


PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME | 


James T. Farrell’s j 
Famous Paris speech exposing the 
Kremlin's attack on America and the 
intensification of the cold war. 


j 
] 
Truth and Myth About America 1 


by the author of “Studs Lonigan” 
and 20 other novels. 
A brilliant analysis of the Stalinist inter- 
national smear campaign against Amer- 
ican democracy and the American people. 
This pamphie!t is a reasoned statement 
against dictatorsaip of or over the prole- 
tariat, affirming instead a democratic ] 
change for social progress. ; 
Send 15¢, which covers postage 
and_mailing, to the } 
RAND BOOK STORE q 
| 7 East 15 Street. N. Y. 3 - Limited Edition j 
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Portrait of J. H. Oldenbroek: 





By JOHN HERLING 
A STUBBORN DUTCH BOY, you 


remember, once stuck his finger 
in a dike and thereby kept back 
the threatening sea until help came. 
He saved his country from inundation. 

Today, a twentieth century edition of 
that story-book hero is a very de- 
termined, not-to-be kidded Dutchman: 
Jacobus Hendrik Oldenbroek. A few 
weeks ago, he was elected, by acclama- 
tion, the first secretary-general of the 
newly organized International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, which 
has 35 to 40 million members in about 
fifty countries 

This merely makes official what more 
and more people had been discovering. 
namely, that Oldenbroek, a_ five-foot- 
six, blue-eyed, ruddy-faced man of 52. 
who speaks a dozen languages, is one 
of the outstanding labor leaders of our 

Beginning life a raitway clerk, he 
hi had no careers outside the labor 
movement, and for this career he ha 
equipped himself well. 

As a young man, he became assistant 
to the late Edo Fimmen, the Dutch 
longshore leader, who was secretary- 
general of the International Transport 
Workei Federation. Fimmen was 
man in the craggy mold of Andrew 
Furuseth, the leader of American 
sailor: Und Fimmen, Oldenbroek 
was taught that there was more to 
Jabor organization than direct job con- 
siderations. Oldenbroek also learned 
how to get around in the labyrinth ot 
diplomatic machinery with which even 
the labor movement is shot through. 

As‘a top official of the International 
Transport Workers Federation, Olden- 
broek had already become a fabulou 
character. 

DURING THE WAR, he took general 
charge of underground activities and 
the restoration of trade unions on the 
continent. His main job was to keep 
together the organizational pieces and 
personnel of the European trade union 
movement. 

Both Nazis and Communists knew 
him as an _ indefatigable opponent 
When the Nazis began over-running 
Europe it was Oldenbroek, as acting 
secretary-general of the International 
Transport Workers Federation, who 
began at once to organize a detailed 
plan of sabotage. 

As a Dutchman, he was especially 
keen on giving the Nazis a very diffi 
tult time of it in The Netherlands. He 
kept his labor contacts warm through 
an intricate svstem of communications 
trom Nor way to Italy. He was able to 
engineer strategic strikes wherever and 
whenever it would make the Nazis 
cream the loudest. They didn’t like 
O!ldenbroek 

Neither did the Communists 

For years the Communists were vers 
anxious to work their way into the 
International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration, for a very sound strategic 
reason: the ITF is the international 
union of all the railroad workers, sail- 
ors, longshoremen; logistically speak- 
ing, anybody that controls or even in- 
fluences such an organization, has a 
terrific leverage on the world’s 
economy. 
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John Herling, editor of Chester 
Wright's Labor Wetter, is a_ well- 
known authority’on U.S. and inter- 
national labor relations. After a war- 
time stint in the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, Mr. Herling cov- 
ered northern Europe for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, the Washington 


Daily News and The New Leader. 
A. - 





J. H. OLDENBROEK 
‘I See, After You” 


Back in 1939, when the slogan of col- 
lective security was still the fashion, 
Communists were able to break down 
the resistance of many otherwise intel- 
ligent people. In this country, they 
had made considerable progress in the 
CIO, and in scattered places in the 
AFL. In European labor groups, they 
had established enclaves of power. So 
what would appear more natural than 
for Soviet transport unions to make 
common cause with the workers of the 
world? 

This seemed very convincing, except 
that Oldenbroek and his associates in 
ITF were all too familiar with the 
various twists and turns which “the 
Cemmunists were capable of making 
As responsible men they were de- 
termined not to let Russia’s so-called 
unions in, and by sheer numbers flood 
their democratic trade union organiza- 
tion. They succeeded in keeping the 
Commies out. 

A month later came the Nazi-Soviet 


- 


pact. The line had changed violently. 


THEN OLDENBROEK’S WORK be- 
gan in grim earnest. The International 
Transport Workers Federation, the 
great mobile unit of what was left of 
the international labor movement, had 
its work cut out for it. © 

The Nazis and the Communists had 
openly combined against ali free peo- 
ple. Totalitarian influence ranged all 
over the world. In the port of New 
York, for example, Communists were 
trying to get Norwegian and Dutch 
sailors to jump ship, and so impede the 
flow of munitions and goods going to 
sritain, then the chief bastion of the 
free world. « 

Oldenbroek became one of the chief 
organizers of the labor base for the 
anti-totalitarian cause. He was a co- 
ordinator, if there ever was one. And 
his Job was one of the toughest, requir- 
ing enormous skill, and a full knowl- 
edge of ships, road systems, and man- 
power. 

When the Soviets were pushed into 
the war by ‘the Nazi attack and the 
whole world lost its mind and memory, 
Oldenbroek kept his twinkling but dis- 
enchanted blue eyes wide open. He 
knew that many of the most gallant 
trade union leaders on the continent, 
especially France, had been extermi- 
nated by the Nazis, with the Commu- 
nists often acting as the finger-men. 

That was why the Communist leader - 
ship suddenly zoomed in importance in 
the resistance movements. They had 
survived at the expense of honest men 





Man Holds Dike 


Now they were ready to shed crocodile 
tears of remorse, and take over the 
labor movements they had tried to 
undermine. 

me x S 

AFTER THE WAR, the Communists 
went out for bigger game: They hoped 
to acquire complete control of world 
labor through the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which was set up in 
1945. For the first time in 25 years, 
the Soviet state-run unions were ac- 
cepted in the Western world as legiti- 
mate unions. The latter were displaying 
a wartime glow of love and confidence 
long after the Communists had begun 
to tire of erotic play. Stalin knew what 
he wanted. 

The one organization the Commu- 
nists were most anxious to get into 
their World Federation was the Inter- 
national Transport Workers. Also, of 
course, the Soviets wanted the Metal- 
workers International Federation and 
other federations inside the WFTU. 
All the rest was chatter. The operating 
arm of the trade union movement is 
its trade secretariats—where craft lines 
cut across national boundaries. 

The pressure on Oldenbroek became 
tremendous. The leaders of the other 
secretariats were looking to him. If 
the Transport Workers Federation be- 
came a subordinate part of the Com- 
munist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade .Unions, others would have to 
follow suit. 

But Oldenbreek said no. Why? Be- 
cause the autonomy of the ITF was 
important and necessary, and could not 
be given up, he said. It had been that 
way ever since the ITF was established 
in 1896. The ITF had cooperated with 
the old International Federation of 
Trade Unions, but it had never been 
required to give up its separate 
existence. ; 

That was the technical ground on 
which Oldenbroek stood. But he made 
it clear, privately, that he thought that 
the WFTU was utterly untrustworthy, 
Communists being what they are. At 
any rate, he was not going to sacrifice 
long-range realism to the pressure of 
the moment. 

He sought and found important help 
in the 19 railroad brotherhoods of the 
United States: The Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutive Association. They joined the 
International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration. But, without saying so in as 


many words, they made it mighty clear 
that they had no intention of joining 
the Communist-dominated WFTU. 


* m ™~ 


OLDENBROEK could now relax. For 


a long while his had been the hand. 


which plugged the dike and stemmed 
the Communist tide which threatened 
to inundate .democratic trade unionism. 
Help was at hand. Other people were 
beginning to catch on. No longer was 
there any doubt of the Soviet’s post- 
war designs. In the face of the Com- 
munist attack on the Marshall Plan, 
Oldenbroek and the Transport. Work- 
ers put their full strength behind the 
economic rehabilitation of Eurepe, The 
swollen torrent of Communist pressure 
started to recede. 

Oldenbroek was now able to help 
lead the counteroffensive against Com. 
munist aggression, which is nowhere 
waged more fiercely than on the trade 
union level. He built up—with London 
as his headquarters—the strength of 
the ITF through branch offices in New 
York, Rome, Bombay, and most recent- 
ly, Havana. e 

By 1948, the WFTU began to dis- 
integrate rapidly. Through diplomatic 
handling, Oldenbroek was able to save 
face for the British and the CIO, whicin. 
had to retire in good order from the 
WFTU they had helped set up. ~The 
AFL, which had refused to join the 
World Federation of Trade Unions or. 
grounds of principle and tradition, was 
ready to concede to the CIO parity 
with itself in the affairs of a new 
world .confederation of free labor 

So a new International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has been 
launched. Oldenbroek will be able t 
talk to all the leaders, including the 
Scandinavians, without the services of 
an interpreter. 

Though Oldenbroek is soft-spoken 
he is tough-minded. The recognition 
that has come to him as head of the 
new free world federation is a tribute 
to him as a trade unionist, and as 2 
man. He is not given to throwing his 
weight around, but he is very skillful in 
the art of dealing with people who do 

He is not given to big pronouncements 
or self-advertisement. He values the 
importance, in a global operation of 
detail. This will enable him to spot 
what looks like a hole anywhere along 
the dike of free trade unionism. 
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IVAN AND AMI 





Russian and American GI's Compared by Germans 


By NORBERT MUHLEN 


made his modest living by let- 

ting people gaze at the stars 
through his telescope, at the price of a 
nickel. The town is in the British-oc- 
cupied zone, very close to the Russian- 
oceupied East. The gid man pointed the 
telescope to the East, promised “a good 
look behind the Iron Curtain,” doubled 
the price and was rewarded by the best 
business he had ever done. “Can we see 
an Ivan today?” his customers would 
inquire. Ivan is the name the Germans 
have given the soldiers of the Soviet 
occupation army. 

His opposite number in the Western 
zone is “Ami,” the German abbrevia- 
tion for the uniformed Amerikaner 
with the occupation badge—a flaming 
sword under a rainbow—on his sleeve. 
Human nature being what it is, the 
Brooklyn boy who drives his truck 
through the Bavarian Alps, the Texan 
who patrols the highway from Helm- 
stedt to Berlin, the Californian on Mili- 
tary Police duty in Frankfurt night 
clubs, is seen by the Germans as a fair 


N N OLD GERMAN in Travemiinde 


sample of 150 million far-away Amer- 


jeans. The same holds true for every 
one of the 275,000 Russian soldiers 
stationed today in Germany. 

IT IS ONLY NATURAL for the Ger- 

1ans to compare Ami and Ivan; and 
there is nothing so revealing as a com- 
parison of the boy from Middletown, 
U:S.A., with the boy from Magnitogorsk, 
U.S.S.R. Even when the occupation 
ends they will leave lasting impressions 
of Soviet Russia arfd America on the 
German mind. 

After talking with many Germans 

who did not know that I-was American, 
and overhearing many German con- 
versations in trains and inns, on park 
benches and street corners, I am con- 
vinced that Ami is winning all the 
nonors. This American success, it must 
de admitted, is of a very recent date. 
The barriers have been brought down 
very slowly, their last remains re- 
noved only last August. Much ill-will 
iad been created by the ban on frater- 
nization and by the widespread use of 
American cigarettes and coffee as bar-. 
i1ef for precious heirlooms. 
* What impresses Germans in their 
contacts with the Amis is that, contrary 
to expectations, they do not behave as 
overbearing victors. The Germans have 
discovered that the “average Ami” is 
2 polite and often friendly young man 
‘who happens to have a military job to 
do in a foréign country. Almost the 
first German. expression he learns is 
Danke schén, thank you very much. 
When an elderly gentleman’s hat blew 
off in Munich, two strolling GIs ran 
after it and handed it back to its owner 
with a Danke schén. 

On the mountainous road leading to 
'Tegernsee the bicycle of an elderly 
peasant woman broke down. A litile 
crowd was discussing the accident and 
doing nething about it, when a U. S. 
Army jeep. stopped and two \GIs 
climbed out. “Why are they going to 
arrest that old woman?” one of the on- 
jookers complained, After studying the 
‘wreck the Americans walked back to 
their jeep, returned with tools, and did 
an expert repair job in a matter of 
minutes. “Everything under control,” 
said one of them. “Okeydoke,” replied, 
the other. And off they drove, grinning 
and waving back. “I wish there were 





“ Norbert Muhlen, who toured Eu-- 
rope for The New Leeder last summer, 
has also contributed to Commentary, 


America, and Commonweal. 
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more Amis in the world,” the old 
wothan exclaimed as she mounted her 
bicycle; and the man who had thought 
she was going to be arrested added the 
Bavarian equivalent of “You can say 
that again.” i 
te e 

OF COURSE N@GT EVERY encounter 
between Ami and German is all sweet- 
ness and light; occasionally a German 
deliberately provokes an Ami; and it 
wduld be- strange if there were not a 
few bullies and bad eggs among the oc- 
cupation soldiers. The Tagliche Rund- 
schau, official Soviet-controlled Berlin 
daily, as well as all the Communist 
newspapers of all zones publicize such 
brawls in front-page stories, accom- 
panied by excited editorials on the 


mander for better protecti6n. The com- 
plainants disappeared shortly there- 
after and have never been heard from 
since. 

In the concentration camp of Buchen- 


wald, a Communist physician from Suhl 
had signed an affidavit stating that a 


patient of his suffered from shock and 


veneral disease after assault by five 
Russian soldiers. For this he was con- 
victed as an “enemy of the German 
people and propagandist of Western 
imperialism.” Almost, every German is 
familiar with several cases of that kind. 


The Germans fear rather than hate 
the Soviet soldier. “Ivan is unpredict- 
able,” they say over and over; he com- 
mits a kindly act and then an atrocious 
one the very next minute. One Ivan, 
passing an acquaintance of mine on a 





IVAN AND AMI MEET AT TORGAU, 1945 
Middletown and Magnitogorsk 


brutal barbarians from overseas who 
oppress the German people. 

Gerhart Eisler, once America’s No. 1 
Communist and now information chief 
of Soviet-controlled East Germany, 
likes to denounce “the scandalous at- 
tacks on German women by American 
Gls.” The Communists omit to state 
that the U. S. Military Police usually 
arrive in a few minutes to arrest the 
brawling soldiers and to find out who 
was guilty. U. S. High Commissioner 
John J. McCloy ordered an investiga- 
tion of all cases in which American 
soldiers had been accused of brutality 
or rowdyism 
showed that most often the soldiers 
were more sinned against than sinning. 
When German nationalists, hostile to 
the occupation and working hand ‘in 
glove with Communists, complained in 
Niirnberg’s ~City Council about “the 
American crime wave,” the police chief 
asserted that less than one out of five 
incidents of any kind involved Amis. 

During the elections in Bonn last 
August, the Communists widely dis- 
tributed a poster which showed 4 giant 
military boot—symbolizing the United 
States Army of Occupation—crushing 
the prostrate body of a helpless little 
German. The Germans, more annoyed 
than impressed, tore down the poster. 
What flabbergasted them. was a small 
line at the bottom of the poster, saying: 
“Published under license of American 
Military Government Information Con- 
trol:” 

a a ~ 

THE GERMANS KNOW that things 
are completely different in the Russian 
zone. After some students of the Uni- 
versity of Jena were raped by Soviet 
soldiers, a delegation of the students’ 
council asked the local Russian com- 


toward Germans; _it- 


Berlin street as she was pushing her 
baby carriage, stopped, grinned at the 
year-old baby and showered it with 
candy. When the baby started crying 
the Russian flew into a rage and kicked 
the carriage over. 

Last August two Soviet soldiers at 
a fruit-stand in a Berlin suburb wanted 
to buy apples at a price far below the 
market. The owner refused. That night 
his-neighbors saw that his housé was 
burning but Red Army soldiers with 
open side-arms surrounded it and kept 
them from fighting the fire; and later 
the burned bodies of Herr Taufenbach 
and his wife were found among the 
ashes. The local police were not al- 
lowed to investigate the fire’s origin. 

* om ~ 

I WAS TOLD by a student of psy- 

chology who had recently fled from the 


East that Ivan’s unpredictability is 
accounted for by the pent-up fury 
and frustration, anger and aggres- 


sion which their robot regime arouses. 
They have to. unload some of this on in- 
nocent, helpless victims. The German 
Communists’ explanation is that “the 
Russians who came all the way from 
Stalingrad to Berlin to liberate us from 
our“oppressors are biologically different 
from us.” So the Communist Lord 
Mayor of the Soviet-occupied town of 
Koepenick, Herr Kleine, solemnly ex- 
plained. 

Even Germans who live in the West 
are not safe from kidnapping. The- 
registry of the Berlin daily newspaper 
Telegraf shows that Ivan kidnaped 
(1945 to 1949) 1478 Germans from Ber- 
lin’s West-eontrolled: sectors; 1696 from 
the East sector; and at least 9000 from 
the Eastern zone. The majority were 
under 21. 

A boy who: had been picked up by 


Ivans in his Brandenburg home was 
sent to the concentration camp of Fiinf- 
eichen. On his return, a physical wreck, 
he told a story not uncommon among 
East Germans: 

“When we marched to work one 
morning one of us was so weak that 
he could not get out of the way of 
a Russian truck, which ran over and 
killed him. The Ivans buried him on 
the spot and five minutes later ar- 
rested a peasant who happened to 
pass us. They had to return to camp 
with the exact number of prisoners 
they had when they left it.” 

The Russians are “biologically dif- 
ferent.” 

TO EXPLAIN and excuse to the Ger- 
mans the mass raping, looting and kill- 
ing which the Soviet soldiers began on 
the first day of their occupation, Rus- 
sians use a line more in accord with 
their ideology: that the Soviet boys in 
uniform hate all exploiters, million- 
naires and capitalists; and in their 
eagerness to destroy these enemies of 
the people-they once in a while make a 
little mistake. 

This excuse helped greatly to debunk 
Communist propaganda in the eyes of 
the Germans. From 


what they were 


told and saw themselves, they con 


cluded that to Ivan a neat room with 


decent furniture and a set of china 
dishes in a clerk’s small house seemed 
the luxurious home of a very rich man, 


whose possessions the Russian was free 
to steal or destroy. To Ivan a girl with 
a wrist watch seemed a parasite of 
capitalism whom he could dutifully rob 
and ravish, not believing her protesta 
tions that she was only a hardworking 
stenographer. 

An unemployed garment worker in 
Berlin told me that a patrol of Russian 
soldiers entered his flat and when they 
discovered an old-fashioned icebox 
they yelled at him, “You capitalist!” 
and arrested him. 

The most furious man I met in Ber 
lin was a leathei 
patrol came to his flat 


worker. A Russian 
kitchen, bed 

Noticing a 
heavily upholstered easy chair and an 
with 
made embroidered pillows, they ripped 


room and living room. 


overstuffed sofa covered home 
the furniture into a shambles. When they 
wanted to arrest the man he showed 
them his paid-up card in the Com- 
munist party, a red flag with hammer 
and sickle embroidered by his wife, 
and also a picture of Stalin in the bed- 
room. Ivan apologized: “We did not 
know, Comrade, that you yourself had 
only expropriated these beautiful 
chairs from a Kapitalist.” They offered 
as compensation a package of Russian 
cigarettes. But the worker, suddenly 
hating Iyans and Communism with all 
his heart, crossed over to the West 
sector. 

From such happenings the Germans 
have concluded that in Ivan’s homeland 
the common man must live in abject 
poverty, that tales of the Communist 
“workers’ paradise” are the bunk. 

= . . 

THAT THE AMI 
wealthy country is no surprise to the 
Germans who, like most Europeans, al- 
ways had exaggerated 
United States. What surprises them is 
that every, Ami, even those who are 
laborers or farm hands at home, has 
luxuries which German believed were 
enjoyed only. by rich men. The waitress 
in a Frankfurt coffeehouse watched in 
fascination the Ami writing a postcard 
with a ballpoint pen sold for a quarter 
in America. Finally she asked if she 
could look at that “wonderful pen.” 
“You can keep it,” the soldier waved 
it away. “I've got a dozen or more of 
them. So léng.” The delighted girl 

(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
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Heard on the Left 


EARD ON THE RIGHT: Within the high echelons of the Na- 
H tional Association of Manufacturers a civil war is raging which 

may lead to a big shakeup. Several weeks ago, the NAM 
executive vice-president and operating head, Earl Bunting, spent two 
days in Dallas with the president of Texas Power and Light. The 
public utility magnate’s Lincoln Cosmopolitan and chauffeur were 
put at Bunting’s disposal during the visit. As they rode through town, 
Bunting told a friend of his in the car that he thought the venerable 
Lincoln was too shabby. Next day, Bunting rented a Cadillac. The 
Texan heard about Bunting’s criticism from his eavesdropping 
chauffeur, was infuriated at the insult and has been raising hell ever 
since. Bunting is under sharp criticism for the NAM’s fast-slipping 
influence among businessmen and this social “scandal” may lead to 


a revolt in the inner councils. 


New movie critic for Time is Lester Bernstein. He follows James 
Agee, Bob Phillips, Phil Morton and lastly, Manny Farber. Bern- 
stein was a New York Times theatrical writer. 


Mary McCarthy is preparing a series on Greenwich Village night- 
life for the New York Post. Some company she’s keeping. * 
% Fr 4 * 


The Commies in the NAACP are gunning for Roy Wilkins, its 
determinedly anti-Stalinist acting secretary. The cryptoids like John 
Hammond and Palmer Webber on the NAACP Board intend to make 
his life miserable because of his adamant attitude towards the Com- 
mies in the Washington civil rights demon$tration three weeks ago. 


Milton Murray, former Newspaper Guild president, is now work- 
ing on Allan Haywood’s CIO organizing staff. 


At the Library of Congress all-Chopin concert to celebrate the 
Polish composer's anniversary, Izzy (Compass) Stone turned around 
in his seat and seeing Ben Mandel, the House un-American Affairs 
Committee research director, said in his best hail-fellow-traveler- 
wellmet tone: 

“So the Committee is investigating the concert?” 

Mandel leaned over to him and said, “Let me tell you confiden- 
tially why I am here—to investigate Chopin for cosmopolitanism.” 


. 


George Frazier has been given the job of rewriting for Collier's 
the A. J. Liebling article about Time magazine. 


atry a disservice at the Hiss trial, was a sponsor of the Com- 


1D: HENRY A. MURRAY. who with Dr. Carl Binger, dealt psychi- 
munist-run Waldorf-Astoria “peace” conference last March. 


The other day, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. after a particularly heated 


day scrapping with Vito Marcantonio walked up to New York’s Stalin- 
loving Congressman and, wagging a finger under his nose, said: “I 
hope you’re enjoying yourself because it’s going to be your last ses- 
ion.’ To see the hand-holding between Marc and Republican isola- 
tionists the day they defeated the Aid to Korea bill by two votes was 
to remember the day back in 1940 when the renewal of conscription” 


won by a single vote with Marc against. 


New magazine on psychoanalysis—Complex—will be published 
by Sandor Katz of Arts & Science Press, April 5. Couch forms to 


Aljred Braunthal has been appointed by J. H. Oldenbroek as head 
of the Research Division of the International Confederation of Free 


Trade Unions 


Professor Mark Van Doren of Columbia will lecture on “The 
Letter,” at the Morgan Library exhibition illustrating the practice of 
letter-writing since the time of man. It would be interesting listening 
to hear Professor Van Doren discuss the morality of making public, 
as he did, the personal letters which Whittaker Chambers, then a 
trusting student, wrote him 30 years ago. The letters, couched in a 
spirit of touching and youthful confidence, were given the Hiss lawyers 
via A. J. Liebling. When Van Doren was asked about the propriety 
of his action, he proudly defended it. 


Barney Tassler, the’ joyful editor of the AFL’s monthly Federa- 
tionist, is conducting a one-man campaign against forced listening 
in Washington, D. C., buses. He is now pressuring Frieda Hennock, 
the FC Commissioner, to do something 


Death of a Salesman has been finally sold for about $500,000 to 
Warren Bros. Originally, it was to have been produced independently 
by Kermit Bloomgarden, Elia Kazan and Arthur Miller. 


m The Whip. 
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By ROBERT T. OLIVER 


HE COLD WAR is-essentially 

a war of nerves. In every 

country threatened by Com- 
munist aggression, the courage or 
weakness of its leaders has swung 
the balance. Finland’s tough lead- 
ership kept its nerve—and an amaz- 
ing degree of independence; Nor- 
way, Denmark and Italy, all on the 
front line of the Communist ad- 
vance, had the nerve to say “No” 
and make it stick. But in Czecho- 
slovakia the weary Benes and 
Masaryk gave in without astruggle, 
and one of the tragedies of China 
was the weakness of generals who 
refused to fight. 

Congress is now considering the 
extension of economic and military 
aid to the Republic of Korea. The 
main question in its debate will 
have to be, “Will aid to Korea hold 
back the Communist surge, or will 
it merely be money poured down 
a rathole?” 


I have lived with the Korean 
question on intimate terms for 
eight years—as an adviser in Wash- 
ington, in Seoul, and at the United 
Nations. I think it can be said 
without qualification that the men 
who lead the Republic of Korea 
will scorn every Communist threat 
and resist every Communist attack. 
So long as flesh and blood can hold 
back Stalin’s Asian juggernaut, 
Korea will stand firm. 


The key men in Korea are Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee, Prime Minis- 
ter Lee Bum Suk, Defense Minister 
Sihn Sung Mo, Foreign Minister 
Ben C. Limb, Commerce Minister 
Yun Po Sun and National Police 
Chief Lee Ho. No blandishment or 
threat could induce any of them to 
let the Communists in... 


PRESIDENT SYNGMAN RHEE, 
75, left a conservative Confucian 
school at 20 to enter the modern, 
Christian Pai Jai school in Seoul. 
He learned European languages, 
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Robert T. Oliver is a Korean ex- 
pert now teaching at Pennsylvania 


State College. 
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N ALL THE ARGUING a few weeks a 
East, there was one point on which al: 
the United States should in every pos 

Korea. Two weeks ago, the House of Re 
out from under our very feet. By a 193- 
aid Korea. What's more, it gave the cyni 
tinue watchingethe Republican Party wit! 
that yelled loudest about our lack of an 
no compunctions at torpedoing one of tl 


policy in the House. 
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became a Christian and a democrat. 
In 1897, at 22, he was jailed for his 
attempts to reform the o!d mon- 
archy. 


When Japan claimed Korea in 
1905, young Rhee boidly descended 
on Washington and Oyster Bay, 
and demanded that John Hay and 
Theodore Roosevelt furnish the 
support promised in the Korean- 
American treaty of 1882. For the 
next 35 vears, he stubbornly fought 
Japanese rule. He helped organize 
a Korean rebellion in 1919, became 
president of the Republic-in-exile, 
carried the hopeless fight in 1933 
to the League of Nations. Over and 
over again he warned American 
officials that Japan was preparing 
to strike at the United States. The 
Japanese put-a $300,000-price on 
his head. 


During the spring of 1945, Rnee— 
unlike most of the Korean inde- 
pendence leaders—fiatly refused to 
form a “unified” Korean govern- 
ment based on coalition with the 
Communists. The three-vear Amer- 
ican occupation of South Korea 
often found Rhee in disfavor with 
our military command. He per- 
sistently demanded an election to 
let the Korean people set up their 
own government; he also kept in- 
sisting that “now” was the time to 
arm against Communist attack. 


After the UN-sponsored inaugu- 
ration of the Korean Republic on 
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A new Korean aid bill is now in the S« 
in the House soon. Thus the lower hous 
rectify this boner, which now ranks with | 
service among Congress's classic muttonhe 
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in Editorial = 
few weeks ago about what to do in the Far = 
} on which almost everyone seemed to agree: = 
in every possible way assist the Republic of 2 
House of Representatives pulled the carpet = 
ot. By a 193-191 vote, it defeated the bill to = 
gave the cynical just another reason to con- = 
an Party with suspicion. For the seme gang = 
r lack of an Asian policy in the Senate felt = 
ing one of the few positive aspects of that 2 
now in the Senate, and will probably be back = 
e lower house will ‘have another chance to = 
y ranks with the 194] near-defeat of selective = 
ssic muttonhead moves of recent years. = 
NADSTANONGOALHNSA Au tq MO 
rat. August 15, 1948. President Rhee 
his received plenty of advice to “soft- 
on- pedal” the Communist issue; to 
“unify” all Korean groups regard- 
=m less of ideology; and to woo rather 
ted than oppose the Communist puppet 
ay, regime in the north. His answer: 
eal “You can’t cooperate with cholera.” 
the While America was groping un- 
an- certainly for a policy toward Asian 
the Communisin, Syngman Rhee boldly 
ght outlawed the Korean Communist 
ize party, declared a war to the death 
me against Communist aggression. “If 
ile. I made any deal with the Commu- 
933 nists,” he told me as early as the 
ind spring of 1945, “the liberties of our 
ran people would be sacrificed as surely 
ing as they were under Japanese rule.” 
"he Ms " z 
on GENERAL LEE BUM SUK, 49, 
the prime minister, spent 26 years 
me fighting the Japanese. At 15 he fled 
ie. Japanese-ruled Korea and entered 
| Sun-Yat-sen’s military academy at 
| to . ‘ : : acces 
ran Yu-nan. After his graduation in 
1919, he helped Korean and Chinese 
the , 
“i. guerillas harry Japan in Manchuria 
one and Korea; his “independent army” 
ith wiped out a Nipponese regiment 
‘ at Ching-shan-li in October, 1920. 
er- ; 
we Three years later, he was heading 
ae the “Death Battalion” of the Ko- 
nc rean Republic-in-exile. 
to By June, 1939, General Lee had 
been fighting the Japanese for the 
better part of two decades and was 
5u- chief of staff of the Korean Reha- 
on 








bilitation Army. He fought all 
through World War II in China, 
and in 1945 acted as liason between 
Lt. General Albert. Wedemeyer’s 
iorces and Allied prisoners and in- 
ternees in Korea. 

The American occupation pre- 
vented the recruiting and training 
of a native army after the war. 
General Lee organized a nation- 
wide youth graup which proyided 
a nucleus of carefully-selected and 
vartially-trained soldiers once the 
Republic was inaugurated. 

Originally General Lee was both 
oyime minister. and defense minis- 
ter, but he soon gave up the de- 
fense post. He looks more like a 
scholar than a soldier, yet is known 
throughout Korea as “The Tiger” 
and his mementoes of-combat in- 
clude five wounds (one a bayonet 
thrust). 

* * * : 

SIHN SUNG MO; who replaced 
Lee as Minister of National De- 
fense early last spring, is short and 
stocky. His mobile countenance 
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runs the gamut from grandfatherly 
kindliness to ruthless determina- 
tion. Educated in England, he lived 


out the period of Japanese rule of: 


Korea in the British merchant 
marine, rising the rank of cap- 
tain. 

Sihn is known for ability, un- 
compromising honesty, and devo- 
tion to. duty. In one of my visits 
with him, I offered him a cigar. 

“No, thanks,” he said, “I don’t 
smoke.” 

“Then how about a drink?” I 
asked. 

“No, I don’t drink either.” 

I told him he was the first sea 
captain I had met who neither 
smoked nor drank. Sihn smiled 
and said: “Oh, I smoked and drank 
in those days. But since I became 
a cabinet minister, my salary is 
so small I had to give them up. I’m 
going to live on that salary—with 
no favors asked or received.” 

This incident reveals a lot about 
both Sihn and the government he 
serves. I learned even more when 
I went with him to inspect defense 
outposts. He climbed the moun- 
tains of Cheju Island (infested last 
winter by Communist guerillas) to 
the remotest outpost; just being 
built. His first request was to see 
what the soldiers had to eat. His 
first order was for more and better 
supplies. The Cheju Communists 
have now been wiped out. 

Sihn sleeps with a telephone by 
his bed, seldom getting through a 
night without being awakened from 
once to three times. He seems to 
live in a jeep, personally inspecting 
every mile of the rugged mountain 
defenses along the 38th parallel. 

And he has built up what one 
American advisor told me is “with- 
out question the best army of its 
size in the Orient.” Although he 
had no professional military train- 
ing, and depends on his staff for 
large-scale strategie plans, Sthn is 
not a desk minister. Wherever the 
fighting may be, he will be. And 
so long as he commands the army, 
“surrender” is a word it won’t have 
occasion to-use; it may be broken, 
but it won’t crack. 


BEN C. LIMB. Korea’s foreign 
minister, got through Ohio State 
University by washing dishes and 
waiting on tables. During the 37 
years he lived in the United States, 
he studied, worked his way up in 
the food. packing business, and 
served -as an unpaid, always 
faithful, and sharply intelligent 
crusader for Korean independence. 
Since Korea’s passive revolution of 
1919, Limb has always been on call 
whenever and wherever President 
Rhee needed him. 

As unofficial ambassador of an 
unrecognized government, he head- 
ed the Korean Commission in 
Washington; was observer and 
“diplomat on the fringes” at inter- 
national meetings of UNRRA, FAO 
and the UN; represented Korean 
patriots on a special mission to 
England in the spring of 1@47. 

During the American occupation, 
Limb worked in Washington for 
Syngman Rhee’s- nationalist move- 
ment and unofficially conducted the 
negotiations for the re-establish- 


ment of Korean independence. A 
charming conversationalist, he re- 
veals a breadth of knowledge of 
East and West which astounds ca- 
sual acquaintances. 

As foreign minister, Limb is pas- 
sionately convinced that Korea’s 
newly-won independence must be 
preserved. Although he had few 
direct contacts when he returned 
to Korea in January, 1948; he soon 
became known, trusted, and liked 


_ as one of the government’s staunch 


pillars in the politico-military de- 
fense against Communist attack. 
MS * 

YUN PO SUN had served ten 
months as mayor of the capitol city, 
Seoul, when he was appointed 
Minister of Commerce and Industry 
last June. Seoui’s population is 
now a million and a half; it 
has transportation, housing, water, 
schools and telephones for a city 
one-third its size. Despite these 
difficulties, Yun’s successful ad- 
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SYNGMAN RHEE 
Avoids Cholera 


ministration made him an inevita- 
ble choice for the cabinet’s mest 
difficult post. 

In Korea the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry has direct 
jurisdiction over all property ex- 
propriated from the Japanese — 
80 percent of the nation’s corporate 
wealth.. The Minister must get 
more coal mined, more goods pro- 
duced, more power generated. Here 
is what Yun has accomplished to 
date: 


In the first nine months of 1948, 
Korea produced 75,370 electric in- 
sulators. In the first nine months 
of 1949, it produced 591.720 units. 
Auto tires increased from 279 to 
1,285. Production of paper went 
up 100 per cent; cotton cloth, 99 per 
cent; cotton yarn. 93 per cent: coal 
briquettes, 86 per cent: lead pencils, 
85 per cent, porcelain pottery, 307 
percent; bicycle tires, 294 per cent; 
bicycle tubes,'345 per cent; and 
truck tires, 74 per cent. Of the 28 
major items produced in Korea and 
reported by its government to the 
ECA, 21 showed increases. 


The soft-spoken Yun brought to 
his ~post_a lifelong background of 
revolutionary activities. As a youth 
he left college to go to Shanghai, 


DOM. IN KOREA 


where he served for two years in 
the legislature ofthe Republic-in- 
exile. Then he went to Scotland, 
spent nine years studying archae- 
ology at Edinburgh University, 
four more years studying and trav- 
eling throughout Europe. 

At the war’s end, Yun helped 
organize the Hankook Democratic 
party, and edited one of Korea's 
60 new postwar newspapers. Quiet, 
unobtrusive, efficient, he is newly 
married, devoted to his home, his 
gardens and his charming wife. 
Like Limb, Sihn, and Rhee, he 
neither smokes nor drinks. 


LEE HO. the national police 
chief since last winter, is, at 35, the 
youngest of the top Korean leaders. 
This trained lawyer has the most 
difficult and most complex job in 
Korea: combatting the tight net- 
work of Communist underground 
organizations. Lee has had to de- 
velop a secret service organization 
of FBI caliber. That is, it gets re- 
sults almost as efficiently as the 
FBI; as far as technical facilities 
go, it compares to Edgar Hoover's 
G-men like a Korean abacus to a 
U.S. Navy thinking machine. 

Not only must Chief Lee fight 
the well-heeled and ruthless Com- 
munist underground, but he must 
maintain law and order among 
Korea’s 22 millions, four million of 
whom are refugees, many of whom 
are unemployed. And he must win 
the confidence of a people who, 
during 25 years of Japanese rule, 
knew and hated the police as'agents 
of repression. 

True, third-degree methods have 
not been completely eliminated in 
Korea; but there are persistent 
whispers that they have not been 
eliminated in some American cities 
either. True, 
woefully underpaid. True, Lee has 
not in one year established a deep- 
rooted tradition that a citizen 
presumed right until he is co! 
clusively proved wrong. But with 
a lawyer's respect for juridical 
rights, Lee is trying hard to com 
bine state security with respect for 
the individual citizen; he is the 
man for the job and much progress 
is being made. When I saw police 
guards at Seoul’s public buildings 
tending flower gardens after hours, 
I knew a new era in Korean police 
psychology was dawning. 


Lee’s policemen are 


THESE MEN euide Korea as 


seeks to build a practicing democ 


racy out of the ruins of war an 
enforced partition, under the coi 
stant threat of Communist attacl 
Paul Hoffman has called their na 
tion “a ‘bastion of democracy 1 


Asia.” Whatever may happen, w 
Americans can be certain that thes« 
Korean leaders will hold the lin 
for democracy on their sector ot 
the world front as long as it can 
be held. 

Their plea-to us is, “Remember, 
we are your allies in a world-wid: 
struggle for freedom. Don’t forget 
we are fighting your fight; we need 
your supplies. If Communism is 
to be stopped before all Asia falls, 
don’t leave us to hold the breach 


alone!” 
9 
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The New Prudery 


LOVE AND DEATH. By G. Legman. 


Breaking Point. 95 pp. $1.00. 


CAPTAIN MARVEL. Fawcett Publications. 10 cents. 
Reviewed by LESLIE FIEDLER | 


small dirty fear of sex, at least in its most blatant forms; but we 


W: HAVE GRADUATED in the mid-twentieth century from the 


are threatened with an equally vicious squeamishness in regard to 
violence. The epithet “sadist” flung about with much the same discrimi- 
nation and aptness with which “brazen hussy” was applied not long ago. 
And the kind of parent who would have had \ visions once of madness and 


life-long depravity for the child caught 
masturbating, now has dire visions of 
a failure in “social adjustment” for the 
poor kid who sneaks off next door to 
borrow a toy pistol: while the “en- 


lightened": adviser of children thes« 
days grects a proposal to go to a Ro: 
Roge! how t ll the terro if 
anothe en t ( 
caught lookin it “Lady's Night at the 
Turkish Bath” in a Penny Arcade 
Mothers, just back from the Child 
Study group, hide Red Riding Hood 
under the pillo where Boccaccio 
once concealed, o curry out foi 
revi 1 ve ions of the story in which 


the wolf doesn’t really swallow 
grandma, whe has popped into a con- 
venient closet In some “advanced” 
homes neither Humpty Dumpty no 
the Baby in the Tree-top are per- 
mitted to fall, for fear of arousing 
monstrous terrors in the young! And 
the hue and cry against comic books 
rises all over the land, wherever PTA’s 
are gathered together. 

The distressing aspect of the New 
Prudery is its smugness; it comes with 
such a brisk air of science and pro- 
gressivism and boldness. It no longe: 
invokes against them Christian Mo- 
rality and the Sanctity of the Home 
but more up-to-date clichés kidnapped 
from the vocabulary of psychoanalysis. 

Mr. G. Legman, in a new book called 
Love and Death, disclaims the Reichian 
=ppeal to the censor, but cries with 
equal and grotesquer vehemence against 
the comic books. And Malcolm Cowley, 
jn a review of Love and Death, though 
dissenting from a good deal that 
Legman has to say, concurs in his 
melancholy estimate of the effect of 
comic. books — adding the specifically 
“liberal” opinion that doubtless just 
such publications have corrupted the 
Jouts who recently heaved rocks at 
Paul Robeson. 

* ‘ * 

I DOUBT that Mr. Cowley would 
approve, however, of Legman’s sug- 
gestion for reducing the psycholegical 
pressures to which comics respond by 
removing all restrictions on printed 
material dealing with sex and letting 
the small fry go to it. To me, at least. 
it seems the weary old confusion of 
categories (stood on its head, to be 
sure, and that is amusing) which lurked 
behind the traditional advice to the 
horny adolescent to box, play games 
and take showers! Nowadays we are 
udvised to combat an aberrant impulse 
to box or play games ky dashing out 
in pursuit of the orgasm, or at least an 
uncensored literary description of the 
same. To me the pleasures of sex and 
of smashing in someone's face with 
a twelve-ounce glove both seem ad- 
mirable in their own rights; but each 
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should be left to do its own business 
as nearly as possible. The notion of 
games as a substitute for sex irks me, 
but so does the notion of sex as a sub- 
titute for football or bull-fights or 
reading the latest issue of Captain 
Marvel. 

As a fairly regular though not avid 
reoder of Comic Books, I resent, to 
begin with, the general term “Comic 
Books,” under which hundreds of quite 
lifferent works of sub-art are con- 
lemned wholesale. Nyoka, the Jungle 
Girl, is for my money the queen of 
bores; Superman is hopelessly stodgy; 
Plastic Man, though not without wit, 
verges on ‘the surealistic, and one sus 
pects an “arty” mind behind it; the 
Cowboy comics miss the fluidity of the 
movie medium in which they belong 
and just pretend to be comics, ete., etc. 
But taking, say, Captain Marvel or 
Captain Marvel, Junior, as examples of 
the sound middle style in funny books, 
I find good grounds for a defense of 
the genre against charges of prurience 
ind sadism. 

The Comic Books basically assert 
that personal violence is possible, and 
capable of being imagined for our 
present world in terms of mythical 
figures, noble, immortal and flawed 
(they are usually excluded from the 
consummation of Jove in bourgeois 
happiness, or attached to ridiculous 
or crippled human avatars), who are 
related to such traditional characters 
as Ajax or Samson or Gilgamesh. That 
is, the Comics insist on bumanizing 
violence in an age which is busy 
mechanizing it;-and on confessing it in 
an age which attempts ordinarily to 
conceal it. There is something nostalgic, 
perhaps, in the age of atomic bombs 
and concentration camps in pretending 
that there is a human, a conceivable 
violence—but there is surely nothing 
evil in rescuing physical force from 
the realm of statistics and restoring it 
to that of the myth, however degraded. 

The child suffers especially in a world 
impoverished of animal vigor and 
offense; there seems to him no connec- 
tion between the jungle of the school- 
yard and the world into which he is 
growing. He is tempted to stop playing 
Cops and Robbers and to dash about 
alone with his arms outspread, making 
noises like a machine. He-will be turned 
into one soon enough! And it is no 
accident that his enlightened protectors 
speak of his “adjustment” in terms 
that confess they would rather believe 
him an intricate mechanism than an 
animal, 

* * re 

WHAT SORT OF LITERATURE is 
available that will satisfy his hunger, 
and beyond that rationalize and or- 
ganize it, during that period of the 
hibernation of the libido between in- 
fant sexuality and fgll pubescence? 
The child’s rich animal impulse is 
channelized during that time into ag- 


gression and must be satisfied in those 
terms. Aside from the comic books, 
what is there to satisfy such kids? The 
official literature with which he is 
provided, cleaned up, matter of fact, 
full of clichés and falsehoods about 
good will (he knows there is violence 
as surely as he knows there is sex), is 
maaningless to him. 

How lucky the children of this gen- 
eration are in the honesty of the Comic 


Books! Beside their inevitable con- 


summation in the duel with bare hands, 
the underhanded aggression of the 
Frank Merriwells of the past, or of 
Tom Swift with his giant cannons, 
dirigibles and other insufferably phallic 
inventions, seem sniggering and ob- 
scene. It is this honesty which offends 
many good ladies—and Mr. Legman 
hould be given pause by the company 
he keeps. 


But there is more than frankness in 


Captain Marvel, there is imagination, 
too, that achieves valid archetypal 
forms: the flyer with the cloak, the 


crippled boy who is really the invul- 
nerable hero who is really the crippled 
boy—these go deeper than the obvious 
satisfaction of superficial wishes The 
kid who reads Captain Marvel is a lot 
closer to being able to read the Iliad 


or Second Samuel than the: poor child 
confined to exclusive diet of Winnie 
the Pooh, or indeed, than his mother 
trapped in The Ladies’ Home Jou rnal 
or the New Yorker. 

There is much about Comic Books 
that is finally intolerable, but it is tied 
up with what they have in common 
with most of our culture (the feeble 
gesture at literacy, the demands of 
Mass production, the degradation of 
language, ete.), not with what specifi- 
cally distinguishes them as a genre. 
When they yield, as they have begun 
to, to demands from the outside: less 
clean-cut violence, more explicit moral 
tags; versions of the “classics” instead 
of tigers that talk—they begin to lose 
their honesty and their authentic =ub- 
ject matter. 


IT IS SCANDALOUS to find osy- 
chélizing writers, who should know bet- 
*ter, demanding the banning of this last 
of the disreputable art forms to break, 
like the novel or the detective story, 
into the closed circle of accepted forms. 
There is a spontaneity and dark grace 
in the comic books, immune to all 
vulgarization, that one would hate to 
have steriljzed in the name of “mental 
hygiene.” : 4 


Affirmation of the Past 


JEWS IN TRANSITION. By Albert I. Gordon. University of Minnesota 


4Press. 331 pp. $4.00. 


"Reviewed by DAVID IGNATOW 


HE VALUE OF THE BOOK actually rests in the irony to which the 
main thesis is exposed by the material itself. While the author as- 
sumes that a Jew must be known by his attitude towards his tra- 
ditional God, he observes the economic pressures upon the subject’ to 
change his attitude, and the eagerness with which his subject works to 


identify 
psychological barrier set up by the 
Gentile finally forces the Jew, in 
troubled isolation, to identify himself 
with his own kind, and to build syna- 
gogues and support them. But here the 
irony sinks deep. The synagogue is 
transformed into a lecture hall.on every 
eonceivable subject, and into a. ladies’ 
bazaar headquarters weekends; and on 
high holy days finds the attendance 
deep in discussion of baseball, business 
and women outside the doors. 

Rabbi Gordon has had the aid and 
advice of several prominent Jews in 
academic and religious circles; In the 
face of cverwhelming evidence he could 
have been better advised and aided to 
view his problem in historical per- 
spective, in Which Jews, socialistic, 
atheistic, reformist, capitalist, worker, 
and so on, could have figured. The Jew 
is not less so for the fact that hé de- 
clines to accept tradition, but to the 
degree with which he affirms a link to 
it, and goes on from there to improve 
on that tradition. Does Rabbi Gordon 
believe the boys who fought in Israel 
as non-believers were the less Jewish 
because of it than, say, the orthodox 
part of the army? He would then have 


to eliminate as “lost” a _ substantial 
a 
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himself with the non-Jew in nearly every respect. Only the 





part of that force, recruited from the 
kibbutzim, which in the great majority 
are non-religious. The above hypo- 
thetical questidén should indicate the 
narrowness with which the author de- 
fines the specific “Jewishness” of his 
subject. 

Unfortunately for the author, he has 
found his subject undergoing such rapid 
and complete changes over the years as 
to make evaluation a chameleon affair. 
He persists, however, in being optignistic 
and in pointing to various features that 
emerge from the whirl, as for example 
the fact that Jews attend syhagogues 
in great numbers on high holy days, 
though Sabbath is virtually ignored. 
It doé& not occur to *the author that 
this may be a form of historical affir- 
mation with the past rather than a 
religious resurgence—by the calendar. 
The facts which are brought to bear on 
the subject make this evident. In one 
part of the book, a youth of the third 
generation is quoted as saying that he 
would hardly consider himself Jewish, 
or, even in limited form think of prac- 
ticing his faith, were it not for the 
isolation forced upon him by non- 
Jews. 

Rabbi Gordon is to be commended 
for the exceptional objectivity of his 
presentation of .material. The oral 
documentation taken. fnom. the lips. of 
Minneapolis Jews, old and young, 
sounds practically verbatim, and makes 
vivid reading in itself. 
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One Nation, Quite Divisible 


CHARACTERISTICALLY AMERICAN. By Ralph Barton Perry. Knopf. 


160 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by HERBERT C. FEINSTEIN \ 
ROFESSOR PERRY’S DEFINITION sees “colHective individualism” as 


the unique corridor which unites American life. 


This influence is 


discerned in religious, philosophical, and poltical institutions, This 
working by the single man for the marry makes for the good that is Amer- 
ican humanitarianism as well as the evil that lurks in American sameness 


and prefabricated culture. 


But even the disease contains within it seeds 


of cure, for there exists an exaggerated guilt in regard to social ills—be it 
comic book or racial discrimination. The therapy applied to these symp- 


toms of .distress is more Americanism: 
that is, more democracy, more gener- 
osity-—in short, the Golden Rule. 

Professor Perry concludes in his 
ultimate analysis that a fundamental 
moral law pervades the American 
culture: 

“.,. American democracy is a moral 
democracy, and the American people 
are a moral people. This has nothing 
to do with their obedience of moral 
precepts—their chastity, temperance, 
honesty, veracity, .dutifulness, or un- 
selfishness—but only with the fact that 
their institutions and collective judg- 
ments are founded on moral principle. 
They do not always live up to it; but 
if they do not, they suffer from an 
uneasy conscience, and feel the need 
of reform or of self-justification.” 

And the culture does justify itself, 
for despite the exaggerations and ex- 
cesses, the New World passion bears 
freer sons than the’Old World repres- 
sion. Professor Perry gives as culture- 
hero William James, but other citizens 
like Whitman; Lincoln, and Jane 
Addams would do as well to illustrate 
the flowers that bloom amid the Amer. 
ican leaves of grass. The thesis is 
stated with scholarship, honest per- 
suasiveness, and a lucidity of prose 
which can only excite admiration. 
Once the basic premise is accepted, 
its conelusions are inevitably chained 
onto it by force of symmetry and logic. 

% er ae 

MOST OF US SPEAK the same 
English language, wear neckties, and 
attend the movies faithfully. About 
half the electorate votes for one man 
for president, while most of the other 
half votes for someone else.- But is this 
sufficient to define a national culture, 
or as Professor Perry would have it, 
a character? Why not characteristically 
South African, which would meet the 
same particulars? Are there not more 
accurately a quantity of American sub- 
cultures and sub-characters? What is 
life for the sharecropper is an after- 
noon’s worth of sociological theater- 
going for the New Yorker, and the 
proposition is true in reverse. But 
rather than dwell on characteristic and 
perpetual differences between city and 
country, which are by no means re- 
stricted to these shores, let us contrast 
and compare two large American cities, 
the newest with the oldest, Los An- 
geles with Boston. Aside from the fact 
that both have many inhabitants, there 
is little reason to believe that both 
places can exist on the same planet, 
let alone as both representing a single 
way of life. 

There is a road sign somewhere in 
Wyoming which réads: “You are now 
entering Greater Los Angeles.” This 
city, spawning in its extreme.and self- 
conscious youth, has replaced best with 
biggest in its vocabulary. Los Angeles 
has the biggest bowling alley in the 
world, and the biggest drugstore, and 
the biggest indoor used car lot, too. 
Even the emintntly conservative Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company feels 
obliged to keep the lights in its down- 
town office building ablaze all through 
the night so as constantly to remind 
the natives that security is theirs for 
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a small premium. The homes in Bel 
Air are not only colossal, but the 
hedges which conceal them are even 
more colossal so that the homes are 
completely hidden: thus the perversity 
of conspicuous waste has been given 
an added twist. The cemetery, or 
rather Forest Lawn Memorial Park, is 
good too, and one can only say that 
much of Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s parody 
of it in The Loved One achieves its 
effect by understatement. The premises 
offer a wedding chapel and an insur- 
ance building; but above all the awful 
presence of death is never alluded to. 
A fiery cross burns vigilantly at night 
to scare away the ghosts. The fear of 
death is so great that death itself has 
been abolished. To ask for the rest 
room is to be showr to the morgue. 

Boston is in its own way equally 
morbid and out to beat death, but the 
means employed are very different. 
Unlike Los Angeles, much of Boston 
lives in the past, or rather, is ruled 
from beyond the grave. In Boston the 
oldest represents the best in any 
valued judgment. Schools, clothing. 
and.ideas: all acquire veneration with 
age. One’s social position may hinge 
upon having a grave reserved in a 
family burial plot before one is born. 

But such is the custom in many 
primitive societies. Yet Boston’s pe- 
culiar character is revealed in other 
of its mores, most strikingly in its 
attitude towards money which has be- 
come something to be had but not 
spent. It is a mark of lack of breeding 
in some circles to have to support 
one’s-self; there exists a qualitative 
class difference between those whd 
must invade principal, and those who 
manage to live off their income. This 
pattern, of course, is not found among 
most Bostonians, the Irish-Americans, 
who are themselves hard-working and 
poor, but it is prevalent among those 
proper Bostonians who set the cultural 
tone for the city, which is still consid- 
erable. Here again, the word “proper” 
connotes that there need be some Bos- 
tonians, in fact, most Bostonians, who 
are as as residuary class considered 
“improper.” 

oy a t 

THE IMPORTANCE ATTACHED to 
the transmission of wealth in Boston 
would provide material for any visiting 
anthropologist. There are more trust 
companies per capita in Boston than 
in any other city in the world. The 
local testators delight in defeating the 
Rule against Perpetuities so that all 
of his issue may “take,” i.e. inherit 
money, in indefinite succession. The 
testators would do their remote linea! 
descendants a real service if they 
allowed them to shift for themselves. 
as should have their ascendants, thos« 
sturdy and full-blooded Yankees, who 
tarned all the wealth in the first place. 
The blood has now run so thin that 
the difference is no longer between red 
and blue, but between a little bit and 
none at all. This cultural anemia has 
transfused into the language sd that 
the vulgar leg has become the genteel 
limb, In the University Theatre in 
Cambridge, as every truant Harvard 
man knows, one looks for the john in 
vain: it has become the “retiring 
room.” 

Perhaps there is an element of 


menckenésque frivolity which denies a 
single American character because in 
various cities a toilet has ceased to be 
called a toilet, and because in Los 
Angeles the life is juvenile and in 
Boston insipid, while in both a little 
grotesque. It may be a distortion of 
Professor Perry’s theme ‘to think that 
he argues for a uniformity of manners, 
but the burden of persuasion to show 
that he does not rests with him. More- 
over, it is bad business to set up one 
thinker as American and another 
as not. e 

While Professor Perry admires Wil- 
liam James at length, he accuses 
brother Henry as being alien to the 
American temper; this is a charge 
which the novelist himself refutes. In 
The Ambassadors the innocent Amer- 
icans are portrayed with far more 
fondness than are the experienced, and 
over-ripely decadent, Europeans. In 


James’ verydate American Scene, when 
he wrote of his revisiting to this 
country, he conclusively proved that 
the longer he remained in Europe the 
more American he became. 

It will be too bad if a corruption 
of his present theme will cause any- 
one who does not subscribe to a 
theory of immediate group betterment 
through individual action to be open 
to the charge of not owning an Amer- 
ican character. Possibly our greatest 
strengths have derived from the lack 
of a stultifying federal culture and the 
lack of a monopolistic type of Amer- 
ican personality. Or to put it more 
positively, the healthy encouragement 
of broad individual differences within 
a social framework of homogeneous 
respect and consideration has brought 
forth a multitude of characteristic 
Americans, with each man his own 
great stone face. 








A literary and political appraisal of George Orwell, who died 

on Jan. 21, is now being written for The New Leader by Granville 
» Hicks. In considering three of Orwell's books recently re-published 
in America, Mr. Hicks will also attempt to evaluate the stature of the 
British novelist whose untimely death was such a shock to all of us. 


Mr. Hicks’s essay will appear soon. 
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a painter, friend of her brother, but 
would not marry him, ostensibly be- 
cause he was a Catholic and she had 
been krought up in the Church of Eng- 
land. At 34 she fell inlove again, with 
Charles Bagley, a scholarly and older 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI—A PORTRAIT WITH BACKGROUND. By 
Marya Zaturenska. Macmillan. 312 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by GEORGE EDINGTON 


Downstairs I laugh, I sport and jest with all; 
But in my solitary room above man who had been her father’s pupil. 
I turn my face in silence to the wall; This affair was also broken off, it 
My heart is breaking for a little love.... is supposed for religious reasons, 


ossibly because Christina did not 
HE AUTHOR OF THESE LINES and thousands more like them wig ri “ont Caan” “bya Sila: aie 
was in many ways a typical product of her era. Born in 1830, deceased first wife. . 
Christina Rossetti came to maturity, lived and died (in 1894) while The rest of her life was spent in self- 
Victoria was on the British throne. She never married’ and at least half searching regret, remorse, self-accusa- 
her verse output was composed for religious organizations. tion. She died in terror of the judg- 
ment of the sins of a peculiarly blame- 
less life. There have been other biog- 
raphies of Christina, articles in scholarly 
magazines. None of them takes up the 
problem of her life and work in other 
than narrative terms: She is the poor 
put-upon poetess turning to God when 





She is known today mainly as the 
younger sister of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti and as the authoress of two or 
three poems found in almost every successful and never had a livable in- 
anthology—the “Song.” “When I am come from her work. 
the sonnet “Re- Later, in the same. poem quoted 


poems by heart. But even at the height 
of her career she was not phenomenally 


dead, my dearest,” 


member me when I am gone away...’ above, she says: ot 6 cae’ 

otis ye ee men betraye er hopes. 
and occasionally one or two others that Perhaps some saints in glory guess the A * . 
nost characteristically deal with re- truth. 


ACTUALLY, CHRISTINA’S char- 
acter was set before she met either 
Collinson or Bagley, and is rooted in 
her family background and in the 
Victorian ideas of propriety and morals. 
The turning toward God, death, re- I doubt that she would have married 
n, self-sacrifice are the themes no matter who the man was who 


nunciation or death Perhaps some angels read it as they 
In her day she had her admirers and move, 
Gladstone, they say, céuld recite oné And ery one to another full of ruth, 


of her longer (and less interesting ‘Her heart is breaking for a little love.’ 
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George Edington is a young New re 


Voeker the author of several short of Christina Rossetti’s poetry, and they courted her. It is no accident that the 
‘ 2 a i ce ; § I : 4 : R . i" 

senlen were the guide posts of her life. At 19, three creative children of her parents 
> >. a . a + s 

%, , she fell in love with James Collinson, were all destined to frustration. Dante 
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Of Tears and Turmoil 





Gabriel worked for years on pictures 
that were never completed, at least 
once attempted suicide and died an ec- 
centric drug addict. Maria, the scholarly 
older sister, turned entirely to religion 
and finally entered an Anglican con- 
vent. William Michael, the only really 
successful and completely normal 
member of the family, eschewed crea- 
tion and was content to be a critic. An 
uncle of Christina’s, John Polidori, had 
been one of the “odd” companions of 
Lord Byron and had ended in suicide. 

Christina’s tragedy did not arise from 
her unrequited love life, but from the 
atmosphere of vigorous sexual repres- 
sion in which she grew up. It is odd 
that she could not accept a Catholic for 
a husband since Catholicism had been 
the religion of both her father and hér 
beloved maternal grandfather. Neithe: 
her mother nor grandmother had found 
difficulty in such a marriage. It is alsc 
to be noted that neither of her lovers 
had a strong masculine personality 
Collinson was forever falling asleep; 
Bagley was the prototype of the 
absent-minded professor. 

The plain fact is that she had strong 
sexual drives to which she’ could not 
give fulfillment because sexual fulfill- 
ment was, to-her, bound up with 
punishment. All the forces of religion 
and Victorian society combined to re- 
inforce this belief. Her most remarkable 
long poem, Goblin Market tells of a girl 
who tastes forbidden fruit and withers 
away as a result. In another poem, 
The Heart Knoweth Its-Own Bitterness 
she speaks more clearly to our ears: 

I long for one to stir my deep— 
I have had enough of help and gift— 
I long for one to search and sift 
Myself, to take myself and keep. 


You scratch my surface with your pin 

You stroke me smooth with hushince 
breath: — 

Nay pierce, nay probe, nay dig within, 

Probe my quick core and sound mt 
depth. 


Her one poem with social’ implica- 
tions—A Royal Princess—proposes self- 
sacrifice as the cure for social evils 
When asked to join the women’s sut- 
frage movement, Christina replied that 
she did not think women’s suffrage 
would advance the cause of Chris- 
tianity. She could not believe in wo- 
men’s rights, because, accepting mid- 
Victorian precepts, she did not believe 
that she herself had any rights either 
as a woman or as a person. 

a ue e 

MISS ZATURENSKA CALLS her bi- 
ography, Christina Rossetti—a Portrait 
With Background. It is obviously a 
labor of love and she says that Chris- 
tina’s poems first introduced her to the 
subtle beauties of English verse. The 
book is scholarly and Miss Zaturenska 
has the scholar’s good habit of quoting 
the sources for controversial matepial 
and to labeling poetic reconstructions 
as such. 

The author waites that Christina had 
a passionate and sensuous: nature that 
struggled against and was finally over- 
come by religious convictions. But she 
does not relate this either to the psy- 
chologieal reaches of Christina’s spirit 
or to the Victorian struggles between 
reason and theology, repression and 
freedom in sexual matters. -One looks 
in vain for the reconstruction of per- 
sonality .within the milieu of an age 
that Strachey did so well, or the 
compassionate studiey, of personalities 
caught up in the web of their own 
times‘that Frances Winwar gives us. 

Despite Miss Zaturenska’s deep at- 
fectien for Christina Rossetti, she gives 
neither a full portrait nor an adequate 


background. We get neither the com- 


plete woman, nor the forces—political, 
religious, social—that shaped the mid- 
nineteenth century and its children. 
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Doar Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardjess of point of 
view. This is your department — let's hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please try to limit your letters to 300 words or less. 








Our Articles on Hiss Trial 
Attacked as Irresponsible’ 


From BASIL MITCHELL 


T WOULD be intéresting to know why The New Leader adopted a 
highly sympathetic partisan attitude toward the testimony of Whittaker 


Chambers in the Hiss affair. 


In a journal where I have learned to 


expect informed opinion of a high moral tone, I have been suddenly con- 
fronted with articles which staunchly support Chambers’ position and sneer 


subtly at the efforts of Hiss to vindi- 
cate himself. The headline “Psychiatry 
Set Back Fifty Years by Testimony at 
Hiss Trial’ betokens irresponsibility, a 


silliness, that has little or nothing to- 


do with the status of a recognized 
science. 

What is the basis of the attitude 
which dictates this editorial policy? 
Has The New. Leader any facts at its 
disposal which have not been adver- 
tised in the trials? Are there reasons 
known only to your editors and writers 
(and, perhaps to the jury of the second 
trial) for believing Chambers and giv- 
ing the lie to Hiss? 


I have carefully followed the ac- 
counts of the trials in a number of 
newspapers and have studied editorial 
opinion on the matter in several mag- 
azines. Yet nowhere have there been 
enough facts. assembled to convince 
anyone without some axe to grind that 
Chambers is truthful in his assertions 
that Hiss communicated government 
secrets to him for the purpose of hav- 
ing them transmitted to Moscow. Ad- 
mitting that the handwritten docu- 
ments found in the pumpkin were 
written by Hiss himself and that the 
typed papers were prepared on the 
Woodstock typewriter, the all impor- 
tant missing link is not supplied; the 





question of how they got there remains 
dependent on the words of two men. 


A Reply 


Ma. MITCHELL is entirely within 
his rights when he happily links our 
editors and writers with the “jury of 
the second trial” but his charges of 
irresponsibility and having an “axe to 
grind” are rather’ unjustified. The New 
Leader published only one article on 
the first Hiss trial, and refrained from 
comment on the second until the intro- 
duction of “expert” testimony which 
most psychiatrists and psychologists 
felt unwarranted. Reporter Ellen Johns 
then attempted to analyze the testi- 
mony of Doctors Binger and Murray 
from the point of view of practition- 
ers of “the recognized science” of psy- 
chiatry. In view of the jury’s apparent 
disdain for the “experts” and the sub- 
sequent revelation that Dr. Murray be- 
longed to 21 different Communist 
fronts, Miss Johns’ exposition stands 
up well enough, it would seem. As to 
how the papers in Hiss’s handwriting 
got to Chambers, the defendant had 
two trials—and almost a year—to pre- 
sent a coherent alternate explanation 
to that offered by Chambers. He never 
did. —THE EDITORS. 








(Continued from Page Seven) 


turned to me at the next table. “Can 
you bélieve this?—he can give away 
such a wonderful pen, and ne isn’t even 
an officer.” 

The Germans are learning, however, 
that the Amis are not millionnaires, 
that they have to work hard in civilian 
life, that they have financial worries 
like other people. An Ami showed to 
a group of Germans in his train com- 
partment snapshots of his parents’ 
house, a small Cape Cod cottage under 
an elm tree. “You know,” he explained 
rather apologetically, “they didn’t paint 
it last year because they had to spend 
a lot of money on my kid brother at 
college.” After he left, a German said, 
“You see, they don’t live the way their 
magazine ads lead you to believe. They 
have to make ends meet too.” 

The Germans are anxious to learn 
about life in America. When an Ami 
tells them about himself, and answefs 
their questions, they listen. “In Amer- 
ica a miner’s kid can be a college pro- 
fessor,” I heard a German worker 
argue. “Where did you get that idea?” 
his skeptical colleague asked . “Last 
week I talked with an Ami. His own 
father over there is a miner, yet his 
brother is a big-shot lawyer.” 

The Germans observe with constant 
wonderment that the enlisted Amis 
do not look up to their officers as 
superior beings: They watch in the 
cafeteria of Frankfurt how first comers, 
whether they be captains or buck priv- 
ates, lead the line. 

“What will happen to him when an 
officer sees him,” a young man said to 
his girl friend as an Ami carrying an 
oversized Teddy bear he had just won 
in a shooting gallery walked by. But 
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Ivan and Ami 


when the GI saluted a passing officer 
nothing happened except that the of- 
ficer returned the salute. “Well,” the 
girl said, “they won the war with their 
democracy, after all.” 

as ox * 

FROM IVANS who have fied to the 
West the Germans have learned that 
life in Russia is overshadowed by the 
same terror under which the Germans 
in the Soviet-occupied zone are living. 

The German image of Ami and Ivan 
was well expressed by a cartoon in 
Der Insulaner (the Island-Dweller) last 
August. It depicted a “new German 
museum of ethnology” in which, when 
the occupation ended, the memories 
and the stock characters of these his- 
torical years ould be safeguarded. In 
a glass booth marked “Ami” was an 
American soldier’s uniform, a saxo- 
phone, a can of gasoline, a Hollywood 
pin-up, three cans of corned beef and 
a very large CARE package with the 
Red Cross on its top. In Ivan’s exhibit 
was a heavily armed Russian soldier 
covered with medals, a big bottle of 
vodka, a guardhouse, a Russian ukase 
setting forth production quotas to be 
fulfilled according to the Two-Year 
Plan, a knout and an oldfashioned wrist 
watch. 

I was studying the cartoon in the 
Berlin subway when two schoolboys 
leoked over my shoulder and began 
discussing it. “There should be a base- 
ball in the Ami booth,” one of them 
said critically. “And candy,” added the 
first. “And Mickey Mouse,” said the 
second. “And two knouts in Ivan’s 
booth,” remarked their father to me; 
“one with which he beats the Germans 
and another with which he himself is 
beaten by his police.” 


Bostonian Finds Improper 
Review of Curley Book 


From EDWARD A. CONNELL 


AM writing to comment on William E. Leuchtenberg’s (may I, without 
prejudice, refer to him as “Professor L”?) review of Joseph F. Din- 
neen’s “The Purple Shamrock” in the issue of December 17th. I think 
that while Professor L has written a fair estimate of Dinneen’s book on 
James Michael Curley, he has on several distinct counts been guilty of 


dragging in academic clichés and mak- 

ing extremely generalized accusations 
A . o> 

against Curley ‘and his predecessors 

(Tobin, Nichols, et al) in the mayor’s 

office without presenting proof, general 

or specific. 


When Professor L .states that “the 
(Boston) school system is antiquated” 
is he referring to the intellectual or 
the physical? .It is true, of course, that 
Boston’s school buildings and the school 
buildings of New England cities and 
towns in general do not compare in 
architectural lushness with the expen- 
sive structures of Westchester County 
nor do they have the linear feet of 
chromium and the acreage of violet ray 
window glass and the faculty “leisure 
room” opulence of schools in California. 
But it is my conviction that Professor L 
would be hard pressed to prove that 
Boston’s school system is academically 
and intellectually inferior, in the quality 
of its graduates, to other parts of the 
nation. I have served as a faculty 
member at two New England colleges 
and it is my distinct recollection that 
Boston public and private high school 
graduates were definitely above aver- 
age in the depth and scope of their 
secondary preparation. 


Professor L states that “although 
Massachusetts is the center of one of 
the most active public housing move- 
ments in America, the Boston slums 
rank among the very worst for any 
northern city.” This statement is con- 
fusing, including as it does; two quanti- 
ties that should not be compared — (a) 
the scope of Massachusetts public 
housing and (b) the condition of 
Boston’s existing slum areas. Does 
Professor L have figures to indicate, 
in units and dollars, the extent of 
public hdéusing construction in Boston 
over the past ten years? ; 


When Professor L cites “Jack Ken- 
nedy and Jim O’Dea” (both second or 
third generation Americans) as typical 
of “able, imaginative, .honest young 
Irish political figures” (does he mean 
“Americans of Irish ancestry?) he has 
not quite made his point. I do not 
know O’Dea, but the story of young 
Congressman Jack Kennedy is quite 
familiar to me. Kennedy is a fine young 
man and he is, no doubt, able, imagina- 
tive, and honest. Kennedy is, however, 
a.scion of a Boston family of great 
wealth and social position and from 
his boyhood has enjoyed all of the ma- 
terial and social advantages of Profes- 
sor L’s “Brahmins.” Professor L could, 
with some minor research, have cited 
many young Boston Americans of Irish 
ancestry who are graduates of Boston 
College, Boston University, Harvard, 
and Northeastern, who are able, imagi- 
native, and honest and who, without 
the advantages of family wealth, are 
making their presence felt in Boston 
politics. 

As for the Professor’s censorious 
reference to Dinneen’s overlooking 
“the brazen political trick” of the 
Curley followers in the Plan E refer- 
endum, I think it would have been 
more sporting and objective had Pro- 
fessor L admitted that Curley’s oppo- 
nents were extremely sluggish about 
the charter referendum and were out- 
witted simply because they failed to 
pay attention to the strictly legal 
practicalities in connection with the 
referendum. 

Professor L classifies Mr. Dinneen’s 

“preference for “home rule” among 





Boston’s 39 “bedroom cities and towns 
as a “fetish.” As a native of Malden. 
one of these cities, I can vouch for 
the fact that the great majority of the 
1,476,000 residents of Greater Boston 
are thoroughly opposed to any absorp- 
tion into one big city. I can also vouch 
for some very sound reasons for such 
opposition, reasons which I am sure 
would be most acceptable to Professor L. 


A Reply 


From WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBERG 





1. The private schools of Boston 
and the public and private schools of 
Boston’s suburbs .are excellent; the 
public schools of Boston are another 
story, in terms of educational policy 
as well as plant. There is not space 
enough here to document this state- 
ment, but for one bill of particular, see 
the Strayer Survey of 1944. 


2. As Louis Lyons observed in Our 
Fair City, “Boston slums cannot be 
mentioned without a violent protesting 
outcry.” In his annual report in 1948 
to‘ Mayor Curley, the Chairman of the 
Boston Housing Authority noted that 
“not a single new house has been built 
in vast sections of the city since the 
turn of the century. The 1940 census 
showed that there are some 42,611 sub- 
standard homes, with the criteria of 
the sub-standard being a very lenient 
one.” In 1940, one out of every ten 
dwelling units in Boston lacked run- 
ning water or toilets. Prior to 1940, 
1,016 federal housing units were built; 
since 1940, 4,959 units have been built, 
plus 765 under Title V. 1,367 units 
under Chapter 372 and 2,932 units un- 
der Chapter 200 of state low-cost hous- 
ing have been or are being built. The 
Chapter 200 program has cost about 
$30,000,000 thus far, and the Chapter 
372 program $16,274,365. 


3. Without any “minor research,” I 
could have cited the names of Mrs. 
Kathleen Ryan Dacey, Cyril O’Brien 
and many others, but Mr. Connell can 
scarcely expect me to catalogue all the 
able young Irish-Americans in Boston 
in one brief review. Kennedy and 
O’Dea are clearly the two rising figures 
in Massachusetts politics; O’Dea is 
Representative from Lowell, and his 
origins should be plebeian enough to 
meet Mr. Connell’s requirements. 


4. Curley’s opponents were not “ex- 
tremely sluggish,” but, in fact, waged 
a much more aggressive campaign, 


“ within the limits of their resources, 


than the Curley forces in Boston. 
Ahearn, the, leader of the Plan E group, 
appeared for the petitions before the 
office had even opened in the morning, 
but by an incredible legalism Mr. 
Connell would be hard put to defend, 
did not receive a single petition blank 
until days after they were handed out 
to the Plan A group. 


5. I am surprised to hear any stu- 
dents of Boston politics defending com- 
plete home rule at this late date. For 
the case for regional planning, see the 
reports of the Friedrich and Harris 
teams in the Boston contest of 1944, 
or the recent recommendations of 
Massachusetts state housing officials 
for a Metropolitan Housing Authority 
and regignal housing authorities, 
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By CHARLES SOLOMON 


E ARE EXPERIENCING one of 
Wiew most significant develop- 

ments in our history—the emer- 
genc® of organized labor as an imde- 
pendent political factor of great poten- 
tiality. Few will question the decisive 
role organized labor played in the re- 
cent U.S. Senatorial election in New 
York State, where the support of or- 
ganized labor made possible the elec- 
tion of former Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman over John Foster Dulles. In 
that campaign, the AFL, CIO and rail- 
road brotherhoods were banded together 
in a statewide political union which was 
arried down to the towns and cities. 
One year earlier, few would have been 
so bold as to. say that in the so-near 
future the political association between 
the two great labor federations would 
be so close, cordial and harmonious. 


But last year’s campaign was only 
the beginning. Plans are already afoot 
to continue joint political action in New 
York and many other states, looking to 
this crucial] November, when a new 
House of Representatives and a third 
of the United States Senate will be 
chosen. 

Those familiar with the traditional 
attitude of the AFL towards political 
action, largely a heritage from Samuel 
Gompers, need not be told how gingerly 
this question has been handled in the 
past. The reasons for Gompers’ position 
are, of course, intelligible to students 
f the history of the labor movement 
in the United States. Gompers called 
mn labor to eschew politics and to con- 
fine itself to rewarding its friends and 
punishing its enemies. The AFL be- 
lieves that its Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education provides the most 
effective implementation of this formula 
inder the current circumstances. 


WHILE THE TOP AFL leadership 
finds barriers to a rapprochement with 
the CIO, mutualism below has been 
definitely encouraged. Joseph D. Keenan, 
national director of the LLPE, an 
itterly dedicated trade unionist, has 
ypenly done so. This could not occur 
were the AFL’s top leaders against the 
idea. 

Establishment of Labor’s League for 
Political Education was ordered by the 
1947 convention of the AFL, in prompt 
reaction to passage by the 80th Con- 
gress of the Taft-Hartley Act on June 
23 of the same year. In a remarkably 
unequivocally worded manual for LLPE 
leaders issued in 1948, we find these 
fighting words: 
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Charles Solomon, former New York 
City Magistrate, and several times 
member of the New York State 
Assembly, has been active in the 
labor movement for thirty-five years. 
He is now associated with Labor's 
League for Political Education, AFL. 
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JOE KEENAN IN ACTION 
“Into the Ballot Box’ 


“They [the 80th Congress] forced 
us into politics in earnest whether we 
like it or not. They taffght us that if 
we don’t put more teeth into our non- 
partisan political policy—and quickly 
_ ext Congress will finish the 
job by killing American free trade 
unions once and for all. They taught 
us that unless we get busy and vote 
into office a different brand of Con- 
gressmen, that we can never expect 
fair taxes, improved social security, 
low-cost housing, better educational 
facilities or any other progressive 
legislation. Congress won't change 
because we plead, threaten or defy it. 
It will only change when we send 
new faces to Congress. We have found 
that newspaper ads... endorsements 
. .. radio speeches are fine, but they 
don’t put ballots in the box on elec- 
tion day. . . . How are we to get the 
votes into the ballot box on election 
day? Well, wars aren’t won by dis- 
organized mobs—they are won by 
armies. The same is true of politics. 
the answer is to build as strong an 
organization for political education as 
we have for collective bargaining. We 
must build a political army on 4 per- 
manent basis... .” 


The manual went on to point out 
that there are 190,000 voting precincts 
n the United States and indicated the 
necessity for putting ‘‘a union political 
teward” in each and every one of 
these as “the only way” to be politically 
effective. At the same time, the found- 
ers of the League pointed out, “We 
must work together with other liberal, 
farm and labor groups.” 


In the 1948. elections, the League 
‘oncentrated on defeating pro-Taft- 
Hartley camdidates for Congress and 
electing those pledged to repeal of the 
hated anti-labor act. Acceptable candi- 
dates were endorsed regardless of party 
affiliation. In this connection, it is im- 
portant to note that the League loses 
no opportunity to make clear that it 
is not a political party. “The Taft- 
Hartley Act,” warned Labor’s League 
in 1948, “is the sole test for LLPE en- 
dorsement of an incumbent congress- 
man running for reelection. This Act 
s the acid test which made every Con- 
gressman stand up and be counted ... 
for or against organized labor. No 
natter how many favorable votes a 
Congressman may have had in the 
past, his vote on the Taft-Hartley Act 





Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, 
Questions for Communists 


is now available again. Due to 
the tremendous demand for this 
pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 
uses the Socratic method to de- 
bunk and embarrass the Commu- 
nists, we have printed a 


SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 





Questions for 





Communists 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $........ for 
. copies of Stephen Naft’s pamphlet 
“Answer Please! Questions for Com- 
munists,” 
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was the one that proved whether he 
was a fair weather friend or a man of 
principle.” The League also publicized 
the voting record of every Congressional 
candidate on what were described as 
“twelve key issues,” but first and fore- 
most was the “acid test’”—where the 
candidate stood on the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


Space does not permit a detailed re- 
port of the effectiveness of the political 
efforts of organized labor in 1948. 
Briefly, in a post election statement, 
the League,announced:that in the U.S. 
Senatorial contests seventeen enemies 
had been retired, that every old friend 
had been saved, and that twelve new 
friends had been successfwl at the polls. 
The House results disclosed that 172 
LLPE-backed candidates had been 
elected, while 106 enemies .had been 
retired, and that “every friendly seat 
had been saved.” On the very first page 
of the document containing the fore- 
going information appeared this slogan: 
“LET’S GET SET FOR 1950.” No time 
has been lost in doing just that. 


LAST NOVEMBER’S campaign in 
New York cannot be emphasized too 
highly as an example of the united 
political action labor intends to show 
everywhere next November. “We are 
united in this campaign because we 
feel that it is tremendously important 
to the people of the City, State and 
Nation,” read a joint AFL-CIO declara- 
tion during the Lehman-Dulles fight. 
“We have common objectives on behalf 
of the people we represent, as well as 
the general public. ...” Labor audiences 
I addressed were deeply interested in 
and affected by the parallel experiences 
of the English workers with the Trades 
Union and Trades Disputes Act of 
1927, which was passed by the Tories 
to stop the expansion of British labor 
and which in spirit and in some par- 
ticulars strongly suggests Taft-Hartley. 
The British legislation failed, I would 
tell labor audiences, with results fa- 
miliar to all; and the very same Tories 
who enacted the Trades Disputes Act 
are now actively assuring labor that if 
they return to power they will not 
repeat 1927. I have said that LLPE is 
not a political party. However, the 
League’s leadership knows the score 
and is prepared to take such steps and 
make such adaptations as objective 
circumstances may require. Anyoge 








Labor in Political Action 


who heard the highly meaningful ad- 
dress in New York City some months 
ago by George Meany, secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL, and founder and 
guiding spirit of the League, must have 
been aware. that Meany was making it 
clear that the future of LLPE was not 
being severely andtdogmatically limited. 


In this connection one might bear in’ 


mind that the powerful British Labor 
party began as the Labor Representa- 
tion Committee early in this century. 
But the American Federation of Labor 
is not precipitate in its actions. Its top 
leaders are cautious, responsible and 
realistic men. They will act as the 


time and place require, and I am... 


certain they will know what to do and 
how to do it. We stand on the thresh- 
hold of great developments in the 
American labor movement. 

f 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 





National Executive Committee will 
meet in New York City on Saturday, 
February 25, to act upon the referen- 
dum recently concluded on the matter 
of Socialist Unity. Previous to this 
meeting, the New York Coordinating 
Committee will meet on February 18, 
dealing with the same matter. . 
Boston, Mass.: Leon Arkin and August 
Claessens will speak at the Dorchester 
Open Forum, Sunday, March.12, 11 : 
m., and at the Workmen’s Branch 706 
banquet that evening. Claessens also 
speaks for the Harvard Liberal Club, 
March 18, and in Chelsea, March 19. 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Roads to Freedom Forum,” Station 
WEVD, Sunday, February 5th, 9:30 to 
10 p. m. Topic: “American Diplomacy 
in the Near East.” Speakers: I. D, W. 
Talmadge, Foreign Affairs Editor, and 
Ha] Lehrman, journalist. Algernon Lee, 
moderator. . . . Election of Officers for 
Local New York at City Central Com- 
mittee, Wednesday; february 8th, 8:30 
p.m. ... Abramowitch Branch meets 
Tuesday, February 7th, 8:30 p. m., at 
862 East Tremont Ave... . Friday, Feb. 
10th, August Claessens at the New 
Era Club, 274 East Broadway: Topic: 
“President Truman’s Point Four.” 





Stockbridge School 


in the Berkshires : 
An intercultural, co-ed. Junior 
High and High School, College 
Preparatrry; special attention 
to languages, social and nat- 
,ural sciences. Small classes in 
cultural and manual arts. 


Information: 
Hans K. Maeder, Director 
‘Stockbridge School, Interlaken, Mass. 
N. Y. address: 306 E. 84th St., N.Y.C. 














SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE_THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


BRANCHES IN S57 EAST 90h TOME NOW IN OUR 
81 CITIES Telephone: REgent 4.2432 76th YEAR 


Ask for booklet No. L.-62 
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WILLIAM HOLDEN, JOAN 
CAULFIELD AND BILLY 
DeWOLFE IN NEW FILM 

Paramoynt’s “Dear Wife,” star- 
ring William Holden, Joan C-atl- 
field, Billy DeWolfe, Mona Free- 
man_and Edward Arnold, is the 
new film at the New York Para- 
mount Theatre. “The further ad- 
ventures of ‘Dear Ruth’.” The 
new comedy is a sequel to that} 
stage and screen hit of a few | 
seasons bac'x. 

Each of the stars portrays the | 
same role he or she played in 
“Dear Ruth,” except that 
Caulfield is seen as Holden’s 
spouse 


banke Miss Freeman 
ter-brained teen-ager, and 
ward Arnold the nominal 
of an unpredictable family. 


BKd- 


head 


ROXY HOLDS SHOW 


“Twelve O’Clock, High,” 
duced by Darryl F. Zanuck 
direeted by Henry King, is a saga 
of the Eighth Ajr Force, the 
bomber group which initiated 
daylight precision bombing over} 
Germany from its bases in Eng- 
land. Gregory Peck portrays the | 
lead role of Genera! Savage, with | 
Millard Mitchell, Dean Jagger, 
Hugh Marlowe and Gary Merrill | 
also featured in snportennt roles. | 


“THE INNOCENTS,” NEW 
DRAMA AT PLAYHOUSE 


“The Innocents,” a new play} 
by William Archibald, based on 
Henry James’ “The Turn of the 
Screw.” Music composed by Alex 
North. Beatrice Straight heads 
the cast under the direction ol 
Peter Glenville. Other players 
include Isobel Elsom, Iris Mann, 
David Cole, Andrew Duggan and 


Setting and light- 
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‘DEAR WIFE”. PARAMOUNT ATTRACTION 





Miss | 


rather than his girl friend. | 
Billy DeWolfe remains the prissy | 
the -scat- 


pro- | 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 





















ERE IS A RICH SATISFACTION in seeing an. excellent com- 
pany playing together inva great play. A competent star, if 
theatre-wise, will seek to surround himself with good players: their 
work will be a challenge to him, and the result will be a brilliance 
that will kindle the theatre. (Contrarfwise, the lack of adequate 
support is one of the reasons why the Katharine Hepburn As You 
Like It, presented by the Theatre Guild at the Cort,,slumps badly.) 
, The stimulus of excellent company in excellent play is richly 
| afforded at the City Center, with Maurice Evans, Dennis King, and 
other goodly folk in Bernard Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple. 
This story of a minor episode in the American Revolution, 
General ‘Gentlemanly Johnny” Burgoyne driven out of a New 
| Hampshire town in time to save an American from hanging, is one 
| of Shaw’s liveliest combinations of action and thought. It is one 
of his earlier plays, when he was still concerned with keeping things 
moving; the story itself is swift, with a last-minute lifting of the 
noose from the victim’s neck; and the thought is basic and clear. 
Dick Dudgeom~is on the scaffold becguse he has allowed the British 
| to take him by mistake for the minister; he has done this, not out 
of piety, or love of the minister’s wife, but just because couldn’t 
save himself at the cost of another’s life. 
The basjc integrity of human values, 
| moral codes, is neatly pressed home. 
| 


with 


he 


apart from conventional 
And the work of Maurice Evans 








| 
| 


as Dick Dudgeon is excellent, especially in his crossplay with 
Burgoyne, whom Dennis King plays with polished suavity and 
finesse. The audience is kept keen and constantly laughing, at this 
capital comedy with much matter for consideration 

CAPITOL THEATRE HOLDS Every “Mrs. Mike’”’ who pre- | 
“PARS. MIKE’ CONTEST sents a marriage certificate or} 


other incontestable proof_that she | 


| 


| 
| 


Ella Playwin. Girls. ar . : 

€ : : irls, are you -contemplating |} married a man whose first or‘last 
ing > ion Fetes: “on aya yy al ; ; ; an : 
ing by Jo Mielziner. okson. ©M | becoming a “Mrs. Mike”? |name is Michael (s) between this 
presented by Peter Cookson. } : ° ae. J ; <a 

saat aie The Capitol Theatre, where | date and the date of the closing 
“Mrs. Mike” will ope follow-| of “Mrs. Mike” will receive a 
“THELMA JORDON” AT et eet SOR | een tha Pamitel Shaesien 
| ing “Ambush,” is running a con-| pass for the Capitol Theatre to 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT test in conjunction with United | 5** “Mrs. Mike. 

Barbara Stanwyck is on the | Artists to find all girls who are “Mrs. Mike” co-stars Evelyn 
screen of the Brooklyn Para-| planning to marry a man named | Keyes and Dick Powell and° is | 
mount Theatre in “Thelma Jor-| “Mike” be tween now and the | based on the novel “Mrs. Mike” 
don,” a new drama which equalsiclosing of “Mrs. Mike” at the| by Benedict and Nancy Freed- 
her last vehicle, “Sorry, wreney apitol. | man. 


Number.” 


At Ambassador Theatre 
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He’ll have you in a dither with his zither! 


“THE 3D MAN” 


Joseph Cotten ° Valli 
Orson Welles ° Trevor Howard 


Produced and Directed by CAROL REED - A Selznick Release 





Honeymoon,” new Yiddish Amer- 
ican musical revue film. 











| present 


Yat) LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
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s¥ OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN onsen & JOSHUA LOGAN 
.> Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
boys Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
4 Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
, Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
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CRITICS’ AWARP FOR BEST MUSICAL | 
:) 7 RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d | 


in associotion with 


MARY —_EZIO 
 MARTIN-PINZA | 


In A New Musicol Ploy 


© Sout Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS %& 
Lyrics by OSCAR Hi RAMMERSTEM 2nd 


2 


with MYRON McCORMICK 


/ Eves. 8:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1950 








VICTORIA See it from 
B’'WAY & 46th ST. 


the beginning! 














FABIAN’S 
BROOKLYN 


THEATER PARTIES pn 

All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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Fox 


Broderick Crawford 
in 
“ALL THE KING’S MEN” 


plus 


Second Big Feature 









FABIAN § 


BROOKLYN 


TRAND kl 


LTOM & ROCKWEL 










James Mason - Joan Bennett in 


“THE RECKLESS ee 
plu 
“MASTER. MIND”, 


with Leo Gorcey and 
The Bowery Boys 


LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 
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They click 
like a key 


in a lock! 





MARILYN MAXWELL*FRANK MORGAN: JAMES GLEASON 


LEWIS STONE + RAYMOND WALBURN 


Screen Play by ROBERT RILEY CRUTCHER « Based on a story by ALBERT BEICH 
Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY « Produced by Z- WAYNE GRIFFIN 


























NOW 
SHOWING! 


ows STATE 


Bway at 45th St.* Popular Prices 
Cont. from 10 A. M.. * Late’ Show Nightly 

















“ARTISTRY AND HIGH SKILL! 


Most convincing . . . absorbing . . . exciting!”’ 


—TIME Magazine 


O'CLOCK 
HIGH 


starring 


GREGORY PECK 


20th Century-Fox 





*% ON STAGE x 


Dean Murphy - Rolly Rolls 


Extra. \ BETTY BRUCE 


ROX 





7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
Doors Open 9:30 A.M 





























Flatbush 


BROOKLYN ond DeKalb 


BARBARA STANWYCK - WE 
in HAL WALLIS’ — . _— 


Jordon 


HERE'S A GIRL IN MY HEART” 
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India, What Next? 


HE REPUBLIC OF INDIA came into be- 

ing almost two years after the day (Jan- 

uary 30, 1948) its chief architect, Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, was assassinated. We do not know 
whether the Mahatma’s ancient country delib- 
erately chose this moment to become a young 
modern state in fitting memorial to the man 
who, better than any other, summed up within 
himself India’s amazing ability to take long 
looks backward and long leaps forward. We do 
know that India renews her nationhood in a 
that is incredibly grave. 


- February 4, 1950 





moment 

Already, the Soviet juggernaut presses in on 
every side of the scarcely-born Indian Repub- 
lic. To the southeast, Indo-China, Thailand and 
Burma are menaced by communism from with- 
in and without. To the northwest, Tibet is 
threatened with “liberation” by China. To the 
north, the Kashmir dispute causes serious divi- 
sion between India and Pakistan. To the north- 
east, beyond Pakistan, Afghanistan is being 
sucked into the Soviet orbit. 

India is the logical goal of communism’s 
across Asia, whatever its immediate 
aims may be. India’s 1,580,000 square miles 
and 3555 million people; her vast but as-yet- 
untapped natural resources and burgeoning in- 
dustrial plant; and her strategic position over- 
looking the Indian Ocean and the world-vital 
trade routes which cross it .. . all represent at 
once a threat and a prize to the Kremlin’s 
power-drunk schemers. 


march 


India as prize is actual, awaiting only the 
proper hour for plucking—an hour which may 
come sooner than we reckon. India as threat 
to communism (and thus, as promise of freedom 
to all Asia), is still largely a potential which re- 
mains to be developed. The question is, can 
India gather enough power in time to: (1) fore- 
stall the conquest of her neighbors; and (2) pro- 
tect herself? : 

India’s reluctance to combat openly the ex- 
ternal communist menace (she stamps out the 
internal one with a ruthlessness which must be 
the obverse of the cautiousness she demon- 
strates outside) is understandable. Her foreign 
relations are predicated upon a very uncertain 
domestic situation. But it is questionable 
whether India can afford not to assert her “in- 
dependence” vis-a-vis a communist tide beat- 
ing at her doorstep, as she once did toward an 
ebbing imperialism thousands of miles off. 

We are certain that India’s leaders are keenlv 
aware of the threatening flood. We hope, that 
we shall not be deemed armchair advisers—fot 
our fate, too, is ultimately at stake—if we sug- 
est that the time has come for the Républic 
to consider telescoping the period it had orig- 
inally set aside for remaining “neutral.” 
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-— Where the News Ends 


The Conviction of Alger Hiss 














HE VERDICT OF GUILTY on two counts 

of perjury brought in by the jury after 

the second trial of Alger Hiss is an event 
of profound significance. It should be regarded 
not as an end, but as a beginning. Hiss the 
individual is unimportant. Hiss the symbol of 
Soviet and Communist infiltration into high 
government circles is alarmingly important. 


The best means of insur- 
ing that there need never 
again be an Alger Hiss trial 
is to open up a long overdue 
painstaking investigation of 
indications of treasonable 
and espionage activities 
which have been coming to 
light in piecemeal fashion 
of late. There are many 
questions on which the 
American people are en- 
titled to an answer. 

Why. for example, were there so many 
notorious fellow-travelers, if not card-carrying 
Communists, in the OWI? Three of the most 
influential individuals in the Polish section of 
that organization, Herz, Arsky and a woman 
named Balinska, subsequently turned up in 
Stalin’s satellite Poland, blackguarding the 
United States as hard as they could. Annabelle 
Bucar, the amorous lady who changed sides in 
Moscow, left her post in the American Embassy 
and wrote, or signed her name to, a scurrilous 
book about State Department and Embassy 
personnel, was an OWI alumna. 

For some time after the war it became second 
nature for me, when reading a magazine arti- 
cle attacking the United States and apologizing 
for Soviet Communism, to see whether the 
author was not formerly connected with a gov- 
ernment institution. Often this proved to be 
the case. 


WHY OUR CHIEF AGENCY of psycho- 
logical warfare was so vulnerable would be a 
subject of rewarding inquiry. Did it Just hap- 
pen that way in the general wartime excite- 
ment, with the many accompanying illusions 
and delusions? Or did some person or persons 
plan it that way? 

Another subject on which intensive research 
might yield interesting results is the origin of 
the Morgenthau Plan. Most people think of 
this as a wild scheme of economic revenge 
which was fortunately not put into full effect. 
But there is food for thought in the last part 
of the Plan which has been generally over- 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


An educational program designed to create 
consumer acceptance of Valentine’s Day as 
a major gift-buying holiday was included 
among resolutions of the Associated Men’s 
Wear Retailers of New York. 


—News Item. 


Is Valentine’s Day (no longer sainted) 
A day for socks and for ties, hand-painted? 


A day when a girl to a man surrenders 
And buys him a robe or a pair of suspenders? 


A day for love to take extra large account 

Of itself by cash or by check or charge 
accouni?... 

Then welcome, you island or far-away 
isthmus— - 

We seem to be in for another Christmas! 


—Richard Armour. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


looked. Here is the precise wording of this 
provision: 


“The primary responsibility for the policing 
of Germany and for civil administration in 
Germany should be assumed by the military 
forces of Germany’s continental neighbors. 
Specifically these should include Russian, 
French, Polish, Czech, Greek, Yugoslav, Nor- 
wegian, Dutch and Belgian soldiers. 


“Under this program United States troops 
could be withdrawn within a relatively short 
time.” (Italics supplied.) 


It is easy now to understand that military 
control of Germany by its “continental neigh- 
bors,” to the exclusion of the United States and 
Great Britain, would have meant turning over 
Germany, and Europe, to Stalin. 


Does this reflect political illiteracy, or the 
blindness which often affilicts schemes of re- 
venge, or a more deliberate purpose? The late 
Harry Dexter White was one of the principal 
authors of the Morgenthau Plan. He was named 
by Whittaker Chambers as a source of informa- 
tion to Communist spy rings. Was there any 
connection—unbeknownst to Mr. Morgenthau 
—between these two facts? Or can the whole 
thing be laid to the wartime innocence and/or 
stupidity of some of our leaders? 


These are only a few samples of scores of 
questions which arise in connection with Soviet 
and Communist infiltration and espionage be- 
fore, during and after the war. An authorita- 
tive investigation that would make a more 
coherent picture of the fragments of informa- 
tion which we possess might be of great serv- 
ice, in exposing the guilty and in clearing the 
innocent, and in showing conelusively what 
America is up against. 


AS FOR THE HISS TRIAL, both its conduct 
and the final decision of the jury should redden 
the faces of those whose standard practice is 
to shout “redbaiting,” “lynching,” “hysteria,” 
whenever anyone is accused of pro-Soviet or 
pro-Communist activity. Anything less hys- 


terical than the proceedings against Hiss can” 


hardly be imagined. 


He was indicted only when the pumpkin 
papers furnished clear evidence that Chambers 
was not inventing stories of espionage. In the 
two trials he enjoyed every opportunity to 
prove his innocence. Indeed, the rulings of the 
court in the first trial seemed definitely favor- 
able to Hiss, notably in the exclusion of the 
very important testimony of Hede Massing. 
And Judge Goddard may be considered to have 
stretched a point in favor of the defense when 
he admitted the dubious “psychiatric” testi- 
mony. The psychiatrists, incidentally, were 
handled very effectively by Prosecutor Thomas 
Murphy. 

The jury evidently felt that the main ex- 
hibits in the case of the prosecution, the type- 
writer, the memoranda in Hiss’s, handwriting, 
the corroborative testimony of Hede Massing, 
the confession of Wadleigh, the effective con- 
frontation of the Hisses with the former maid 
of Chambers. heavily outweighed the psy- 
chiatrists and the parade of the character 
witnesses. 


Some of the latter may indeed be well ad- 
- vised to be more reticent in the future, es- 
pecially when they are considering their atti- 
tude toward a man against whom there is 
strong prima facie evidence. The idea that Hiss 
“could not” have committed the acts laid to 
his charge because he was well educated and 
possessed a “proper” social background, is 

ntastic and could easily be refuted by dozens 
of examples in history and in Communist 
undergrounds in other countries, .This is ap- 

* parently what the jury thought also. 


THE NEW LEADER 
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